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Opportunity of the Federal Trade Commission 



Upon a basis of natural resources, inventive 

- genius, and individual initiative American busi- 
ness developed its structure, the form and prac- 
tices of its units, its aggregations, and its interre- 
lations without guidance other than the processes 
of competitive elimination. For directness and 
efficiency American business organization has 
become known around the world. About the 
business institutions of the country there is a dis- 
tinctiveness in form and character which is every- 
where recognized as national, — as American. 

But for twenty-five years American business 
men have had to act in the midst of uncertainty, — 
each one in doubt what he could do to accord 
to standards which had no necessary relation to 
■ business principles, no matter how high. This 
confusion and uncertainty was caused by a law 
. designed to prevent abuses of business institutions ■ 
: which would result in public detriment. In the 
",,'ijcmdst -of highly complex business activities no in- 
: ;?f^^retation of the law was vouchsafed. I ts pri n- 
ciples were not so expressed that they could be 
todchstdne to prove the legality or ille- 
gality of new situationsiwhich every new day saw. 
-. : : The .Federal Trade Commission, the members 

- of."^ffich)i9vUl : ;ineet ■ this wiek for the first time, 
\.h^i^ : 6^p^^uih3r-.:t6 i inaugurate a new order of 

things; at once better than the days when business, 
was- largely unrestrained and 1 better than the later 



days when it has been subject to indeterminate 
regulations; for the Commission can make clear 
what all men in competition may do and what 
all men may not do. Even in disintegrating 
. business combinations and in stopping methods 
of competition which are unfair it can make its 
reasons for action and the remedies it adopts sig- 
nificant of true direction of constructive business 
development Thus, the Trade Commission has 
before it an opportunity to be the nation's instru - 
mentality for creating a uniformity of business 
spirit throughout the country, for promoting a 
national structure of business, for assisting earnest 
business men to new achievements which will 
bring yet greater respect in the markets of the 
world for distinctive business attributes long ago 
recognized as worthy national characteristics. 
The justification of the Commission will be in 
the extent to which it gives constructive and 
timely aid to business. * 
This is a big task for big men. If the Trade 
Commission devotes itself to investigations of no 
constructive significance, if it sits merely as a 
court of inquisition deciding narrow issues of fact, 
it will fail to equal its unique opportunity for 
national usefulness at a critical moment when 
American business enterprise, taking a new part' 
in international business because pf events that 
could not be foreseen, peculiarly needs construc- 
tive guidance. 
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T**T~\RE April number of Tiie Na- 
•J tion j s Business will be issued 
J U [if! c f the ed i to rial direction of 
Dr. Louis E. Van Uorman, oE New 
York. Dr. Van Norman is an edito- 
rial writer of wide cxj>erience and wag 
formerly an editor of tJie Literary Di- 
gest and afterwards, for a number of 
years, assistant editor of the Jxwicw 
of Rcvifivs. 

Vt^HE Board of Directors will meet 
1 at Washington March i? and ift 
and will have a large calendar of busi- 
ness to consider, much of which' has 
been brought forward from the An- 
nual Meeting* 

Although a number of resolutions 
were introduced at the Annual Meet- 
ing, they were given careful consider- 
ation and twenty-nine of thenv wen: 
referred to the Board of Directors for 
action. Sonic of the subjects covered 
hy these resolutions art: water-power 
legislation, fire-waste, Lite establish- 
ment of an arbitration and legislative 
reference bureau at the headquarters 
of the National Chamber, amendments 
to the patent laws, gaining another 
hour of daylight by altering standard 
time, a pure fabric law, and the adop- 
tion of Llic most favored nation clause 
in commercial treaties 'concluded by 
the United States. 

'['lie Board will also consider the 
six resolutions, which were adopted by 
the delegates at the Annual Meeting, 
and devise measures for carrying out 
their purpose. The resolutions cover 
the question of a national budget, al- 
lowing deductions from taxable in- 
comes of all losses however incurred, 
a tariff commission, s committee rep- 
resenting business to cooperate with 
the Federal Trade Commission, in- 
creased appropriations for commercial 
statistic:;* fttut the Deitrick amendment 
to the army appropriation bill in re- 
la E ion to industrial efficiency. 



'T*ftE referendum on the report of 
1 tlie Cliamber-'s Special Commit- 
tee on Merchant Mnrine is being pre- 
pared tn accord mice with the action 
of the delegates at the Annual Meet- 
ing. The provision of the by-laws, 
which requires forty-five days for tak- 
ing ft vote on each referendum, pre- 
clink-d the possibility of obtaining any 



cudum pamphlet will be reviewed also 
by the Board of Directors at thetr 
meeting and Eater submitted to the or- 
ganization members for ballot. 

In the ordinary course Congress will 
not convene again, until next Decem- 
ber, although Iherc was some discus- 
sion of a session in October. -What- 
ever developments may take place in 
the meanwhiie as to further advocacy 
of the Ship-Purchase Bill, the Cham- 
ber by that time, as a result of the 
referendum, will be able to. adopt i 
definite position in regard to meas 
urcs for reviving our merchant marine. 



O 



AN important contribution to the 
Literature regarding commercial 
organizations will be found in the ad- 
dress of Mr. Harry A* Wheeler qt 
Chicago, first president of the Nation- 
al Chamber, which is printed in this 
issue. This address was prepared 
for delivery at the Annual Meeting 
and reviews both the services which 
have been rendered by national and 
other trade organizations and those 
which lie within the scope ' of every 
chamber of commerce, and also out- 
lines in a very stimulating and vivid 
manner the possibilities and duties 
which devolve today on every organl 
zation of business men, 

Mr, Wheeler lays stress on the fact 
that commercial organization is the 
most significant influence for good that 
has developed in the United States 
within the present generation. No one 
i-h better qualified to express an opinion 
on the subject Commercial organi- 
zations in this country are as yet at 
the gateway of their field of useful- 
ness. Their future development along 
lines of service to business and to 
communities in which they are 1 estab- 
lished is a matter of concern to every 
one interested in the public welfare. ■ 



NH OF the six resolutions at 
fecting business, adopted at 
the recent Annual Meeting of 
the National Chamber, carried a pro- 
test against the so-called Deitrick 
to the Army and Navy 
n Bills, Both bills were 
, agreed to by the House and 
_....tc and have become law with this 
provision attached. 

The Deritrick Amendment forbids 
the use of any part of the appropria- 
tions for the payment of persons en- 
gaged in determining efficiency stand' 
ards by means of stop-watches or time 
measuring devices, and also the use 
of any part of the appropriations for 
the payment of bonuses. It would ap- 
pear that Representative Deitrick of 
Massachusetts, author of the amend' 
ment, together with those who sup 
ported it, were opposed to the so 
catled Tavlor System for tfe^elopinf 
efficiency in government arsenals and 
shops. In general terms, this system 
is based on a scientific study and ob- 
servation of the actual work and 
movements of employees, and upon a 
system of bonuses awarded such em* 
ployees who attain efficiency above 
certain fixed standards. 

As the amendment to the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill had already .been 
passed by the House before the an- 
nual meeting, very little time was af- 
forded, for the Chamber to make a 
full presentation of the matter. Nev- 
ertheless, copies of the 
adopted were transmitte 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, and also to each 
member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Senate Proceedings 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs which reported the army ap- 
propriation bill to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 22, struck out the amendim 
and the Senate on February 23, 
voting on this proposition supported 
its committee by a small ma jority. In 
passing: on the question,, the Senate 
considered it in two parts, (i) the use 
of any part of- an appropriation for 
the payment of persons to determine 
efficiency standards by means of stop- 
watches or time measuring devices, 
and (2) the, use of any part of an ap- 
propriation for the. payment of .bo- 
nuses. A feature of the subsequent 
balloting was its non-partisan char- 
acter. A motion to table the first 
proposition was lost, 27 to 33- On 
this vote there were 2? Democrats in 
the affirrnative and 7 Republicans, the 
negative showing 11 Democrats and 
22 Republicans, On the question of 
the Senate supporting its committee 
in striking out the amendment, the 
vote on the stop-watch 
31 yeas and 29 nays and on the ques- 
tion of bonuses, 33 yeas and 27 nays, 
provision ' 



A RE VIEW of the Seamen's Act, 
which was signed by the Fresi* 
dent on March 4, appears on another 
page of this issue. Passage of this 
legislation has been debated in Con- 
ffresF, nt intervals, for over a year. 
The measure has been widely discussed 
and has been supported and opposed 
with equal energy. Much attention 
has been given to the question by 



stricken out on motion of Mr, Oliver 
of Pennsylvania, The conference 
committee reincorporated the amend- 
ment in the bill and the action of the 
conferees was Formally ratified by the 
House which accepted the conference 
report on March 

Final Enactment 

In reporting the Naval ap 
lion bill to. the Senate, Mr. £ 
for the Senate conferees explained 
their action in receding from the ac- 
tion qf the Senate in striking the text 
of this provision from the bill on the 
ground that the conference committee 
had agreed that on this proposition 
they would be controlled by the vote 
of . the House, Inasmuch as the House 
had adopted this proposition both in 
the army and navy bills (in the latter 
case by a vote of 82 to 21} the Sen- 
ate conferees then felt that they should 
yield in order not to delay the passage 
of the bill. This action of the con- 
ferees paved the way for an agree- 
ment on the army bill. 

The Arguments Used 

The author of the amendment, Mr. 
Deitrick of Massachusetts, in an 
ing it in the House, while the 
bill was-iunder discussion, said : 

"My contention is that in the. 
speeding up process, such as \& en> 
ployed at the Watertown attend, 
there is not to be found real 1 
ciency, L This alleged efficiency > 




results 10 present Lo Congress before [chambers of commerce and commer 
it adjourned March 4, Accordingly, icial organizations particularly on the 
For- I (tovhnn*Tl 



l!ie fonu and sinXancc.of the. r 



A similar provision was [incorpo- 
rated in the Navy Appropriation Bill 
fH. R. 2097s) while the bill was be- 
ing debated in the House, the amend- 
ment being added by Mr. Buchanan 
of Illinois. This amendment was made 
the subject of a point of order inso- 
far as the language used sought to 
make it permanent legislation instead 
of. a limitation on a particular appro- 
priation. The House finally adopted 
the amendment by i vote of 82 to ax. 
In the Senate, the language which had 
been the subject of a point of order 
in the House was reincorporated by 
the committee on Naval Atffairs in 
reporting the bill and once more 
stricken from the bill on a point of 
order when under debate in the Sen- 
ate The remainder of the 



crtatn of their jobs.- 
It contains many pitfalls. It increases 
the pittsibiiity of serious, if not fatal, 
injuries to the workmen. It causes 
a waste of .material and the whole 
atmosphere surrounding such a sys- 
tem tends tp Injure the health of the 
employees and -results in a ner- 
vous state of mind which is wholly 
undesirable jn a well regulated shop. 

"The priniary purpose of this" sys- 
tem is to force a larger; output, 
to get moreout of the plant with the 
same, or a less number of work- 



force 
r ap- 



The Taylor astern has .been 
at the WattrtDHTn arsenal f 
proximately five .years. 

The comment of the Secretary of 
War on the incorporation of legisla- 
tion of this sort in the arniy appropria- 
tion bill is significant In a letter to 
the President of the Senate Imder 
date of January 30, 1915, the Secretary 
states : - . m , 

"The purpose and effect of this 
amendment 19 to prevent scientific 
management in the branch of the 
business of the Government which is 
affected by it Surely this is a sub- 
ject-matter of great importance and - 
should be dealt with directly and 
only decided after careful investi- 
gation and deliberation. • * • When 
brought to my attention I requested 
the Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations to carefully investigate this 
whole subject-matter with a view to 
reaching a proper 1 " 



In connection with the 
in die army bill, attention was called 
to the. fact that the. only arsenal in 
which "the stop-watch systei&4s used 
is" the Watertown arsenal. whiciroTIeS! 
not use any of the money carried by 
the army appropriation bili, but docs 
its worfc under . funds carried in the 
fortifications bill, a bill which does 



debate; W carry the Deitrick : 
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Appointment of the Federal Trade Commission 

The Act creating the Federal Trade Commission became law September 26, 1914, and provides 
for the Second new administrative body affecting the relations of government' and business 
created by Congress within twelve calendar months* — the Federal Reserve Boaro is already es- 
tablished; the Federal Trade Commission is now formally appointed and ready to organize. 




GEOBGE RUBLES' 



WITH the organistion of the 
Federal Trade Commission 
" an important new^ branch of 
the government will be realized. The 
nominations sent to the Senate by. the 
President on Washington's Birthday, 
for confirmation, were aa follows: 
Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, 
-now .Commissioner of Corporations; 
for a term of .seven years, 

Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois, 
President -of ;the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers 1 Association ; for six years. 

William J. Hams, of Georgia, now 
Director olthe Census; for five years. 
. ■ William H. Parry, of Washington, 
financier and bnilder; for four years. 

George Rubin, of New Hampshire, 
Si.lawyer, a member of the National 
Charpber's'Cornmittee on Trust legis- 
lation ; for three yean. 

The " first four 'nominations men- 
tioned above were approved by the 
Senate Committee on interstate Coiot 
merce, to which all five were referred, 
and confirmed by the Senate as a 
whole. Opposition arising, which pre- 
vented the confirmation' of Mr. Ru- 
blee before adjournment, has led the 
President to make an interim appoint- 
ment. Mr. Rublee will act as a mem- 
ber of the Commission until the 64th 
Congress convenes when the matter 
villi* finally determined by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Davies was bom in Water- 
town, Wis., in iS^6, He was gradu- 
ated from the University* of Wiscon- 
sin and' afterwards from the law 
school of that university,. Mr. Davies 
served as the prosecuting attorney of 
Jefferson County in Wisconsin for 
four years, and was afterwards en- 
gaged in the practice _of law at the 
* He tried numerc — 



JOSEPH E. DAVIES 



in the Supreme Court o( the state be- 
tween the: years 1907 and 1913. 

As Commissioner of Corporations, 
Mr- Davies collaborated with the 
House and Senate committees in con- 
nection with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bill. He also had to do with 
the Clayton bill. Iri fact, Mr. Davies 
has prepared many reports dealing 
with various industries, among them 
the taxation of corporations, the con- 
flict of state laws of the United States 
as tt> corporations and the trust laws 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. Hurley was bom in Galesburg, 
111., in 1E64. He received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of Gales- 
burg, He became a railroad fireman 
and afterwards* an engineer He was 
a traveling salesman for seven years, 
Mr. Hurley is credited with having 
originated and developed the pneu- 
matic tool industry m the United 
States, and was the organizer, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Standard 
Pneumatic Tube Company of Chicago. 
Since 1902 he has devoted his atten- 
tion to farming and manufacturing. 
He is the president of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Company and also of the First 
National Bank of Wheaton, HI. He 
was designated to study trade condi- 
tions and credits in South America 
by President Wilson, and, as has been 
stated, is now president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, 

Mr. Harris was born at Cedar- 
town, Ga., in 1868. After his gradua- 
tion from the State University of 
Georgia he entered the general insur- 
ance business in which he has con- 
tinued since that time. In 3907 Mr 
Harris organized the Georgia Fire In- 
surance Company at Atlanta T and dur- 
ing, the same year the Farmers and 



Mechanics Bank of Cedartown. lie 
became president of both institutions. 
Mr. Harris has been the Director of 
the Census since 1913.' — ^. 

Mk. I J AhnV was bom in Oregon En 
lefts. Me received his education at 
Columbia University* He later en- 
gaged in newspaper work and at one 
time was the city editor of the Seattle 
Ffljf Ititeltigencer. As city comptroller 
in the early '90s he was largely respon- 
sible for working out the financial de- 
tails leading to the development Of a 
project which gave Seattle a munici- 
pally owned water plant Later he 
served as president of the city council. 

As manager of the Moran ship- 
building plant he had to do with the 
financial arrangements which made 
possible the enlargement of that plant 
to build the battleship flfe&rojfca. 
When the plan for holding the Alaska 
Yukon Pacific Exposition in J 909 was 
proposed, Mr. Parry was chairman of 
the .ways and means committee* He is 
president of the Seattle and Lake 
Washington Waterway Company and 
treasurer of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce* 

Mr. Rublee was born at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in. 1868, After graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Law School En 
1 £95. he became an instructor there. 
He then practiced law in Chicago un- 
til 1898. Later he engaged in the prac- 
tice oi law with Victor Morawetz in 
New York. For a certain period he 
was assistant counsel for the Atchi- 
son* -Topcka and Santa Fe Railway. 
He has also spent four years study- 
ing government, international law and 
kindred subjects at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Poiitiques in Paris. In 
19 10 he became a member of the law 
firm of Spooner & Cotton cf New 
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York. Together with Louis D. Brati- 
dcis, he was counsel for Mr, Glavis in 
the Eallmgcr-Pinchot investigation, 
preparing the brief in the case. For 
several months i>ast he has been coun- 
sel for the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission. 

A general discussion of the aim and 
scope of ihe Federal Trade "Commis- 
sion Act was delivered by Mr. Davies 
at the Third Annua! Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and reprinted ill the February 
Number of Tue Nation's Business, 
Generally speaking, ihe power of the 
Commission will be of two kinds, in- 
vestigative and quasi-judicial. Under 
the terms of the Act, the Bureau of 
Corporations will cease to exist im- 
mediately upon the organization of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the em- 
ployees of the Bureau becoming em- 
ployees of the Commission. 

'It was estimated by the Mouse Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that 5530,- 
000 would pc needed to tarry die 
work through the fiscal year The 
salaries of the Com m issi oners are 
¥10,000 a year each, tn addition to 
what is ordinarily understood to Ik 
within the scope of their duties, the 
President, in his speech at Indianap- 
olis, pointed out the fact that the pro- 
visions of the Act authorized tbe Com- 
missioners to carry out iiwpj tries and 
investigations simitar to those which 
would be undertaken if a permanent . 
tariff commission were created. 

The activities and rulings of the 
Commission will lie closciy followed 
by the National Chamber in its busi- 
ness bulletins and at greater length, 
when occasion demands, in The Na- 
tion's BlHJNttft, 
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Government Ownership of Merchant Vessels 

To meet emergency conditions in carriage of American foreign trade by sea the Administration in the 
latter part of August proposed Government ownership of merchant vessels. On March j attempts to enact 
this proposal ceased, and subsequently it was intimated that private capital should provide new Airier!- 
/ tan shipping. The history of (he bills embodying the Administration's proposal is here $11 mm adzed. 



lilK "inning of the I'annuni 
pinal aroused expectations of 
«n1u.r£«id irade with South 
America. Surest ions were made hi 
Congress, and became subjects for rc- 

Zls by the Secretary of the Navy, 
L naval vessels, including cruisers, 
should be utilized in establishing new, 
steamship lines to the coasis L of- South 
America. 

Naval, Mail 
A bill of this kind passed ihe Sen- 
alt on August 3, almost simultaneous- 
ly with declaration of war in Europe. 
Mails, passengers, and freight were to 
be carried- The rates were to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Ta 
meet the expenses af running the reg- 

ings^ 

The uncertainly which existed in 
the early days of August probably had 
much to do with the action of the Sen- 
ate in passing this bill. Transactions 
in exchange between the United States 
arid Europe were largely suspended. So 
many Americans were seeking ways to 
return from Europe that on August 
j the President made a committee of 
Cabinet a Special Board of Re- 
Liners with their lights hidden 
were making harbor. In the confu- 
sion which existed, and with ihe trans- 
actions in foreign commerce suspend- 
ed the Navy mail bill was acted upon 
by the Senate as an emergency meas- 
ure. 

CaHGO ASfn PASSCJfClvK Vl-S3£L5 

Xhfl Government was already in the 
position of operating at least two reg- 
ular lines oF vessels carrying csTrgo, 
passengers, and mails. The New 
York-Isthmus service of the vessels of 
the Panama Railroad Company had 
distinct ly commc rcia I characteristics 
in addition to its use in connection 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal. The line of transports between 
San Francisco, and the Philippines 
maintained with monthly sailings by 
the War Department had in addition 
to its preeminent military use, for 
carrying troops and army supplies, an 
incidental facility for the malls in 
large amounts and accommodation of 
about 3,000 civilian passengers a year. 

War Risk InsuhancB 
hi connection with the new law of 
August iB, 10,14, removing entirely 
the restriction concerning age of for- 
eign-built vessels admissible to Ameri- 
can registry and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to suspend the navigation laws, 
which ordinarily require American cit- 
izenship in the commanding and watch 
officers of American vessels, it was 
urged by business men who attended 
a conference in Washington with Gov- 
ernment officials that the United States 
should undertake to insure the war 
risk on cargoes carried by American 
vessels, following comparable action 
at that time being taken by foreign 
governments, both belligerents and 
neutrals. A<.v«nUugli\ n bill was 
passed, receiving the President's ap 
prov.il nu September 1. and carrying 
mi appropriation of S^ooo.qdo. The 
operations of (he Kureau of War 
Kisk Insurance; in the Treasury De 
purtment. have been followed in other 
iwnw <>f Trill Nation's Bvsttfttu. 

GriVl-kSMi:NT riWNEHKHIP 

Tt was under surfi circumstances as 
tlu^. and in vk-w rrf n feeling that Hie 



Uher legislation enacted and proposed 
would not assure sufficient vessels of 
American registry to carry the foreign 
trade of lite country, that government 
ownership of merchant vessels ob- 
tained advocacy. 

In the House 

Tlic bill out of which later bills 
were developed was introduced in the 
House on August 14 by the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine. It was simple, being less than 
(wo pages long. It authorized the 
Government to establish and operate 
a line of steamships to South America, 
bur suspended action until a commis- 
sion of eleven Congressmen,, depart* 
mental officials, and private citizens 
could present a detailed scheme,, with 
costs. Jt made no appropriation. 

Ten days later this bill had been 
elaborated, and introduced as a new 
proposition showing the plan which 
continued in all the later forms, — i. c, 
a Shipping Board, then of three Cab- 
inet officers, a ten- mill ion -dollar cor- 
poration controlled by the Govern- 
ment through a majority interest in 
the stock and supervised through the 
Shipping Board, construction or pur- 
chase by the United States of mer- 
chant vessels to a maximum expendi- 
ture of $30,000,000, transfer of these 
vessels to the corporation in exchange 
for its lionds, and their operation or 
control by the Government's corpora- 
tion. 

Perfgctud House Fork 

Although the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine invited hearings on this 
bill, no great interest was shown. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, three Rep- 
resentatives, and one person m a pri- 
vate position appeared before the 
Committee on September L Although 
the Chairman of the Committee in^ 
vited further hearings no more advo- 
catesj or opponents, appeared. Con- 
ferences were held, however, with 
the h House Committee on Naval Af 
fairs, which was urginfc that any ves- 
sels acquired should be available in 
case of need as naval auxiliaries- Con- 
sequently, the bill was again redrawn 
so as to allow vessels already in the 
Naval Establishment to be utilized 
and, in case of need* to place all ves- 
sels comprehended in the plan at the 
disposal of the Navy Department at 
reasonable rentals. This form of the 
bill on September 4 received another 
official number,— the third new num- 
ber,— and was reported to the House 
on September 8. . 

Meanwhile, the bill had been infor- 
mally placed before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, but at this ses- 
sion of Congress it was not introduced 
in the Senate nor acted upon by the 
Senate ; Committee, 

The day after the ^louse Bill was 
reported from committee the House 
Committee on Hulas, which decides 
what questions arc to have considers 
tion outside ihe ordinary parHamen- 
tary routine, wills asked to make il 
a special order of business. For this 
privilege there was at the time com 
petiLinn before the ""committee. — for 
example-, by the advocates of direct 
assistance from ihe Government for 
cotton -growers as well as by advocates 
of less direct methods of assistance, 
as Ihroujjh amendment of the Federal 
Reserve Act ami Federal regulation 
of warehouses. When the a 1 
the twenty-fourth of 



her, with attention largely centered 
upon legislation for internal revenue 
taxes levied to meet emergencies in 
1 he revenues of the Govern men t, the 
bill for Government ownership , of 
merchant vessels had made no prog- 
ress. To this point the bill had devel- 

In addressing the Congress on De- 
cember S, at' the opening of its third 
session, the President declared that 
passage of the bill which had been 
pending in the House was imperative- 
ly needed and could not wisely be 
postponed* On the following - day, the 
bill was introduced as a new measure 
in the Senate- In this session, per- 
haps because of the rules of procedure, 
of the Senate, which do not allow 
limitation" of debate, and also because 
the House originates all appropriation 
bills and hence at the beginning, of the 
"short" session can give little time to 
general legislation, the bill was pecu- 
liarly a Senate measure, and through 
protracted debates in the Senate and 
moves in parliamentary strategy at- 
tracted the attention of the country. 

FlfcST Senate Fo&m 
The Government's corporation, ac- 
cording to the House bill, was not only 
to hold title to the vessels which were 
acquired but was also to opcrate^them. 
In respect to operation the Senate bill 
introduced a possibility,— which had 
been agreed upon with, the House 
leaders, — of the corporation leasing 
the vessels for operation to 
tions entirely in private owr. 

On the bill the Senate Committee on 
Commerce declined to have public 
hearings, and reported it on December 
36 with two amendments.. , Iq the , first 
place the Government's corporation 
was enabled to. acquire vessels.' not 
only from, the Government but ■ by 
charter from private parties^. In the 
second ptaee, for operation, the cor- 
poration might darter' YesieJs .ft 
had obtained in iujry way not only tp 
corporation^ fa private o WBershh> Hut 
also to individuals. In anticipation of 
the active debate which began in Jan- 
uary the Senate asked the ' Secretary 
of the Treasury aiid the Secretary of 
Commerce to send to it data regar " 
current rates for oeein freights]; 
received 15O printed octavo pages of 
tetters and compilations. 

Bill Taken Up 
On January 4, after the Senate had 
concluded its debate upon the 
gration bill and its literacy test for 
aliens seeking admission to the United 
States, the Senate by-a vote of 46 to 
29 made the bill its unfinished busi- 
ness,— a position which it kept until 
February 13- Having this advanta- 
geous position it automatically came be- 
fore the Senate each day. In this way 
the bill became the center of a parlia 
mcntary struggle in which its advr> 
catcs sought to reach a vote and its 
opponents strove to prevent a vote. 
In order to limit debate indirectly by 
utilizing a rule that no Senator may 
speak on the same subject more than 
twice on the same day the fiction of 
a continued legislative day was at 
times maintained for a number of 
endar days, and the Senate 
kept in continuous session on one oc- 
casion for 54 hours. This situation, 
ivolved by 



: adopt the practice of large 



1 eal- 



legistolivc bodies and provide means - 
for restricting debate in accordance 
with the wishes of a majority, con- 
tinued until the middle of February,, 
with interruptions for debate of unre- 
lated matters. 

Changes is Senate Bili, 
Even though the bill was before the- 
Senate, the Committee on Commerce- 
studied its details and made changes 
as. early as the first week in January*. 
The bill heretofore had indicated that, 
its provisions were intended expr< 
to increase shipping facilities to S 
America "and elsewhere/' It was r 
made clear that the vessels were to bo- 
used in any foreign trade. Inciden- 
tally, a declaration was inserted to the- 
effect that vessels owned by the Gov- 
ernment's corporation were to bavfr 
only the status of vessels of corpora- 
tions controlled wholly by private cap- 
ital. An unrelated provision, too, was- , 
appended, to the effect that the Presi- 
dent might designate ports at which 
customs officials would, after an in- 
spection, certify manifests when they 
* shipped;. 
C 

Senate Caucus 
By the end of the second week* in 
January the -extent, of apposition tr> 
the bill led to a. conference of major- 
ity -Senators, -who on January 16 de- 
cided to continue to strive for a vote. 
In the third week of January the con- 
ference was in session almost every- 
day, passing upon details which were 
being worked out by the majority 
members of the Coqunittee on Com- 
; on. January 23: the conference- 




biiiding Saiators of ! the majority ^party 
to. support; die l bi\li',Oa January. 26 a' 
rewritten'bin "was introduced,, because 
of.the parb'aisienrary.sihiatTou taking 
the form, of, an, amendment to"tJie 
pending bill. 

" 'The 'MB ,re™ttm' inVcaucus con- 
tained important changes^ To the- 
three Cabinet officers on thfij£ u; " 
Board were "added three ' tniofEu^.,. 
aHed mejuberSj- twb^of 'whnm^were^o 
.be «perienc*a.^in- the jh 
operation' qI-Au 
traded ; The ;C- 
was^expre? 
.poration aj 
laws J 6f the pijf wiT 
particular. p^wersJ-^tt could either it- 
seJf operate^ the Vessels' or could jclw.r- 
ter tnem; , Imt.^onJy; ; to other^cjMpo- 
rauonsK As a:new proposal,' and for 
the assistanee of au.-An^dattlwiaiaffji 
Ihe Shipping Board waa directed 'to 
illations under^^c 
! ;tfieUdt)ed States;, 
putting its .revised mj^^Mhti^Smr 
tions into, force within a year* : - 

KfiW PAMjAMSH'TAilY SttUATlON 

On' February t a motion to recom- 
mit the . hilt to committee t --artjoo 
which- under the cimimstances. would 
have been tantamount to def eat,— ^ts 
suddenly made .by a Senator of the 
majority party who, like some other 
Senators, insisted he - was not bound 
by the caucus. Immediately, the ad- 
vocates of the bill, who had been en- 
deavoring to obtain a vote, were com- 
pelled to seek .to postpone a vote on 
this motion, at least until several, ab- 
sent Senators could return, one com- 
ing from California. 

(Continued on page 20) 




Commercial Organizations and Foreign Trade 

. By Dr. E* E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

The promotion of foreign cortimeccu by the Government ts centered in the Hurenu of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. How this work may be made more thoroughly ef- 
fective through an arrangement which will call for cooperation between that Bureau 
and the commercial organisations of the country is suggested jn the faff owing article. 



Tl is my pun™ i" this' very brief 
I article to discuss, concisely and 
X eonerctcly, exactly how conuncr- 
-cial organizations,— chambers of com- 
merce*— boards of tradc.-r- merchants' 
-and manufacturers' associations. — can 
-cooperate with I lie government' in pro- 
moting foreign trade. Before going 
into details, it will be necessary to re- 
view briefly/ the government's equip- 
ment for this work, and it is to be re- 
.grelted that every commercial secre- 
tary ui the country has not paid a 
visit to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, He will And a 
Jiearty welcome there and a consider- 
able amount of information which will 
lie useful to him m his business. 
The government's work in pr 
ing foreign trade is centered in the 
of Foreign and Domestic 
of the Department of 
Lting with it and 
t efficiency are many 
♦other government departments* no- 
tably the Department of State, through 
the Consular Service and Foreign 
Trade Advisors, and the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce^ The collection of data, arid 
trade information through the Con- 
sular Service, through the commercial 
^ttachtb and commercial agents, was 
-outlined! in the February issue of-TitE 
Nation's Business, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to repeat it here. 
After -the information is once collect- 
ed, it becomes the problem of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign anil Domestic Com- 
■meroe to distribute it so that the niax- 
imuin use will he made of it . ; 



, Teaus Optortunity Nonces 
In .general: die information distrib- 
uted by .Ehe Bureau may be divided 
into two; groups^ : ( i ) Specific. iuf oitna- 
tion relating., to specific opportunities 

'. T for. tbafiale o^Amen^ goods abroad; 
andj (a) general information relating 
to the:stnte of trade or conditions of 
■trade in , various parts, of . the world- 
TThe first' group : of -in formation is dis- 
1 ributed „ r in the ? main i in . two ways, 
through;Vthe, Fordgn Trade Oppor- 
tunity notices appearing dafly In. Con; 
sular Hcports". and through cotinden- 
lial circulars; The notices of foreign 

■ trade opportunities are usually pub- 
lished in the f olio wing form: rt : r i 



ofiittT in Europe transmits the | iug specific trade oppoi't Hi si Lies rapidly j ing one. Sfo business man who h 
name and address of a business J and with a high decree of efficiency. \ looking ihe fact* sfjiLU'cly in die face 
man in his district who desires ] There are, however two problems; fan duiiht btu ih;u Ihe Cnitcd Stales 
to communicate with American lirst, there is the difficulty of making is facing the opportunity of vast eoin- 
niaiiufacturcrs of aviaLion motors the American business man understand inercia! expansion h and now* if ever, is 
of not less J than 50 horsepower, that he can really obiain valuable prac- the I inte to J 
Prices and detailed information | tfchl information from the Govern- 
ment. Some of them realize it, as tlic 
scores of tatters, telling of actual sales, 
agencies established, contracts secured, 
etc., amply testify; but they, all ought 
to realize it. Every business concern 
in the United Slates ought to be a 
subscriber to the ''Commerce Reports" 
($2,50 per annum, issued daily) and 
ought to be listed in our Exporters' 
Index. The second problem which we I 
have to face in promoting foreign trade > 
is to get the American business man 
to take the appropriate action after 
be receives the information from ihe 



should be sent at once 
Bridge, No, 15842.— The American 
consul at Moncton, New Brims, 
wick, reports that the Minister of 
Public Works of the Province has 
called for tenders for the con 
structi on of a highway bridge 
over the Pctitcodiac River at 
Moncton. Tenders will be re- 
ceived^at the r^partment of Pub- 

R C runsw1ck%ntii r M^ 19 15! 

The bridge is to cost $300,000 
Specifications, blue prints, etc., 
may be seen at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
1 or its branch offices. 

It will be noted that the names and 
addresses of the interested parties are 
not given; they may be obtained only 
from the Bureau or one of its branch 
offices on application in person or in 
writing. 



- Confidential Circulars 
In many cases, however, the infor- 
mation received is so detailed that the 
publication of it in "Consular Reports" 
would occupy one, two or more pages. 
This information is, therefore, em- 
bodied in the form of 
circular which must not be published 
and is for the exclusive use of the 
firm receiving it. These ovulars arc 
sent to manufact 

who have indicated their desire to re- 
ceive this information* Those firms 
.whkh.are most active in following up 
these opportunities are often supplied 
with telegraphic information so order 
W expedite matters, 
:■ The list of manufacturers which is 
known in the Bureau as the Exporters' 
Index. is the circulatory system of our 
trade information work- The manu- 
facturer who desires to receive infor- 
mation files a form on which- he inrfi- 
:catcs the articles which he desires to 
export and the section of .the world to 
which he desires to export. This 
forinatbn is curded in detail* and if 
the manufacturer makes ten different 



Cos "and- 'electric fixture'^ 'supptie s, 
*fc.^/Nb; v : : 15850^ An American 
cqojtte^bffi Amer* 
ica^irporta-tliat & firm -in bis dis- 
trict^ which operates gas and eleo- 
'trie^gutV^ is desirouiLof 

, cc4nmmi£a£lng^ 
dealers and manufacturers of gas 
and 1 electric fixtures, elecfricai ap- 
paratus, including stoves and toys, 
supp)i(fcs F and machinery. Cata- 
logues and correspondence may 
be in English* but Spanish, is pre- 
ferred. ' 
Bathtubs, lavatory supplier etc., No, 
IS&S 1 * 1 — A firm in one of the neu- 
tral : European countries has in- 
formed an American consul that 
it,wh>*ies to establish commercial 
relations with American manufac- 
turers and exporters of bathtubs, 

lavatories, and other sanitary hopes in time to find the people who 
plumbing supplies. Reference is * ou |d be interested and to cooperate 



given. CWspondencemaybein 
English. 



articles his cards are placed in as many 
sections. If later, information is re- 
ceived for any one of these, he is 
notified, along with the other manu- 
facturers who are also-interested. 

Personal Distribution 
fn addition to this formal system of 
distribution by mail the Bureau is 
gradually enlarging, with the help of 
its branch offices* a system of personal 
distribution. This is especially true of 
the larger propositions as mines, rail- 
roads, public utilities and the like. 
There are comparatively few people 
irf ' this country who would be inter- 
ested in building a railroad in South 
America or China; or building the bar- San Francisco, and 
bor works of a seaport rn. South Af- funds noiv nv.ij'l.iWc* or to be avail- 



Bureau. 

Foreign Trade Punuc ations 
It is also necessary to recite briefly 
the use which is made of more general 
information. Perhaps this pare of the 
work can be set forth most dearly by 
outlining the publications of the Bu- 
rcau. 

"Co m mere e Reports'*: 
Cable reports of important trade infor- 
mation. 

Consular Reports dealing with condi- 
tions in particular lines of bu-sine 

Reports from commercial attache^ 

Rcparta from commercial agents. 

Summarization* of the latest statistical 
information on foreign trade 

Important announcement* of the Work 
of the Department of Commerce. 

List of American, consuls temporarily 
in United SUtca, with addresac*. 

Foreign Trade Opportunities* 

Proposals for government supplies. 

in their districts. 
Speriot Au*nt Striti: 
Reparla of the Commercial and special 
agents of the Bureau dealing with 
particular lines of famine" in various 
sections of (lit world, 
Sprdtil Consular Reports: 
Collected reports of American eontuLs, 
u Dually on. some one partleuLir line 
of industry, , 
. Tariff $£rt*jv 

Reports dealing with customs tari IT s. 
tonsolar reg^jJfltfons and tr^-maric 
laws of foreDrii ewiti" 
Suuhlial AiWi'ioKOBj; 
Mowhty 



This is by no means even a 
summary of Ihe publications 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, but will give's general and 
concrete idea of their character. 

EsT^DIhISTIINC Bhakcii OFtflClvfl 

Tlic need which was felt for closer 
contact with the business comin unity 
and for distributing stations for this 
trade information led some month v 
ago ta the establishment of eight 
branch offices. These offices, a re now 
located at New York. Chicago. At 



The UcpJirtniLllt ui Commerce, 
through I he Bureau (il Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce nt the urgent re- 
quest of scores of commercial organi- 
zations, tuH worked out a definite [jiau 
of coojrcraiioii with local commercial 
organizations. Briefly staled, IMS 
plan contemplates placing at the dis- 
posal of the local organisations the 
same information which is t 
to other branch offices of t 
of Foreign and Domestic 1 
In fact, with certain i 
local organiiation uccornt 
to branch of the Bureau. 

.Any plan of cooperation implies 
mutual obligations. This plan of co- 
operation in promoting foreign trade 




rica or New Zealand. The Bureau 



with them directly and 



What the Local Commercial Organi- 
zotious arc E.rpcctcd \c Do. 
( i) The local urbanization shall es- 
tablish a foreign trade bureau, 

(2) This foreign trade: bureau shall 
hi under the direction of the govern- 
ing board of the organization, which 
shall be given power on behalf of the 
organization to enter into such, agree- 
ments as may be necessary, 

(3) The executive direction of this 
work shall be in the hands of a man 
who shall devote his entire time to it f 
and he shall be provided with such 
clerical assistance as may he necessary 
to prosecute his work effectively. 

U) The work which \s being car- 
ried on shall at all times be open to 
the inspection oE the officer* of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(5) The foreign trade bureau ihaSJ 
render regular monthly reports of a 
form to be prescribed in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

(G) The foreign trade bureau shall 
make at its own expense a complete 
copy of the "Exporters' Index" for its 
section of the country* This indc* 
shall be kept up to date and additional 
]■ data transmitted to Washington. 

(7) The foreign trade bureau may 
be tailed upon to make reports on 
specified subjects. It is understood,,, 
of course, that such service will not 
be called for at any HHtsidfi rab.c ex- 
tent. 

{£) The foreign trade bureau wit! 
be expected lo receive and entertain 
(arrange conferences and meetings 
for) visiting inmniercinl attaches t 
commercial agcuis and cnnsuls t>is 
leave in this country. 

(9) The service rendered by ihe for- 
eign trade bureau will not be restricted 
to the members of Ihe erganiinlkjii, 
luu will be freely given lo :tll citizens 

lanta. Baton, St: Louis. New &^\&^ r ^ 
dSeattle. \\'hhtl,?: i>,Sr] '"' v:,a - 

II 



able in the near future, it will be bn-| What the Rumm «( iV/h „mt IJo. 
possible to establish other branch of-i ,„ r . t (,' c Cemmtrre is U'iltmit to Dn. 
ficcs. The need, however, for per- 



sonal contact with the business com- 
munity and for more detailed and in- 
tensive dist " 
of trade in 



( I ) The Bureau of b'nreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce will place at the dis- 
posal of the man who is delegated 10 
, {Cimtimwi mi fane 15.) 



The Nation's Business 



March IS; igi j 



Future of American Shipbuilding 

Tlit; following article gives some indication of the extent of the new demand 
for American-built ships; its relation to construction in the past and the possi- 
bilities of its becoming permanent in the future; a permanent shipbuilding 
industry is of vital importance for maintaining a permanent merchant marine. 



THIS amotion of reviving the 
American merchant marine has 
become one of the most impor- 
tant problems arising from the war. 
Within the memory of many people 
now living the American flag was sec- 
ond only lo tlie British, not only in the 
ports of Europe and South ^America 
but also in In ilia and the Orient, Iri 
those days, one of the most flour- 
ishing foreign banks in Chile was the 
American branch of a well-known 
banking house of Baltimore. After 
many years there is again an American 
banking house in South America and 
means have been provided for increas- 
ing our merchant' marine by the trans- 
fer of foreign-built ships to American 
registry. The permanent maintenance 
of American shipping, however, re- 
quires aid from domestic shipyards 
and it is therefore a matter of interest 
how far present demands indicate a 
definite expansion of the American 
shipbuilding industry. 

PrESBXT CONIUTIOKS 

Such in formation as lias been obtain- 
able at first hand does not appear to 
offer conclusive evidence of a perma- 
nent demand which will tax American 
shipyards to the limit of their capac- 
ity for an indefinite period. A letter 
from one of the leading shipbuilding 
firms of the East, on this subject, indi- 
cates that, although the full capacity 
of the yards is not engaged at the pres- 
ent time, it is expected to be within 
the next two or three months. An-, 
other firm states that there appears to 
have been quite an appreciable in- 
crease in the amount of business in 
American shipyards, most of which is 
due to construction of new oil earners 
and coal carriers in the coastwise 
trade; but that while the prospects of 
additional orders are very encourag- 
ing, the particular firm concerned has 
not taken any of these orders owing to 
unsatisfactory prices at which, con- 
tracts have been let. From another 
firm a statement is received that 
while American shipyards are now 
" rtably full they are not yet 
...ig to their capacity; although 
; arc still a number of inquiries 
s market for additional tonnage 
ild seem to insure a continu- 
e present volume of business 
for some time to come. 

Past Constructiom - 
The war and the widespread discus- 
sion of the needs of an American 
merchant marine have interested a 
number, of people in shipping, and so 
long as the war lasts, it is not improb- 
able that this condition will continue. 
None of the information available, 
however, indicates any ovcrw helming 
rush of orders. The facts seem to lie 
somewhere in a middle ground. 
Statistics of construction for the fiscal 
year ended June JO, 1514, show 1,151 
vessels of 316,250 gross tons, compared 
with 1,475 'vessels of 546,155 g r °sB tons 
for the previous year — a decrease. 
However, in spite of this decrease for 
1514, slatisties for the five-year period 
ending with that year.—as applied to 
vessels D f 1,000 gross tens and over- 
while thev show a general decrease in 
the aggregate tonnage built.at the same 
time disclose a considerable "increase 
in the construction of ocean-going 
steel steamers. This increase,, how- 



ever, was not so great as to offset tlie] llurean of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
ciecreasc in the construction of steel mcrcc, obtained from returns made by 
steamers for trade on the Great Lakes, collectors of customs at the various 



This would explain the decrease of 
the aggregate tonnage built. The 
situation can he more clearly indicated 
by the actual figures taken irom the 
report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation for the fiscal years ended June 
30, 1910 and 1914, the figures for 




1910 being 
1914 as 

general 

Vmsseis 



Tvrn 

1910 

Ocean stce! steamers . . 
Lake steel steamers. ,, . 
All other vessels 

Grand'-fSal 



1914 

Ocean steel steamers . . 
Lake steel steamers.. 
All other '■ 



with those for 
the results of the 



.0055 Tons 
Gross Tows 




Grand Total' .... 

Foreign Shipping 



3?,/*° 
16.434 

187,448 




If the last five years have thus shown 
a general tendency for an increased 
construction of steel steamers for 
ocean trade, it would be perfectly logi~ 
cal that the war should have strength- 
ened this tendency and indeed, for the 
time being, confirmed it. Various es- 
timates have been made of the amount 
of foreign tonnage which has been 
withdrawn from commercial routes. 
It is obvious that the Austrian and 
German merchant marine cannot op- 
erate on any trade route. The German 
and Austrian flags have consequently 
been eliminated from- the seas. A 
glance at the trans-Atlantic sailing lists 
today will show that some of the lar- 
gest British steamers have also been 
withdrawn from service. The names 
of the Aqniimie, the newest giant of 
the Cunard line, of some 50.000 tons, 
of the Olympic, Oceanic; Cam^amVi, 
and other well known modem mer- 
chant and passenger vessels of the 
first nank do not appear. The answer 
is that they have heen commandeered 
by the British Government for trans- 
port or other service ; the Oceanic is 
reported to have been wrecked, either 
by mine or chance of the sea off the 
north coast of the British Isles. At 
the same time the German leviathan 
Voterlond and ether large ships of the 
Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines are lying useless at 
their docks in Hohoken, 

The- total tonnage of the German 
and Austrian merchant marine com- 
bined is understood to be about 6,- 
000,000 tons. The estimated to 
of British shipping withdrawn from 
commercial operations, is roughly 
1,060,000 tons. The grand total, which 
represents the tonnage withdrawn 
from regular trade, is enormous and 
any approach to norma! demands for 
overseas shipping would necessarily 
have a stimulating effect on construe- 
lion in American shipyards. 

"Trie New Dehand 

As a matter of fact such a' demand 
has arisen since last August. Figures 
have appeared in official reports of the 



seaports, which show that the total ex- 
port trade of the United States has not 
only maintained its previous propor- 
tions during the war but the trade 
with Europe has shown an increase so 
great as to overbalance the falling 
off in-certain other directions. The 
agitation for the passage of the Ship 
Purchase Bill, the general publicity 
given to the war-time increase in 
ocean freight rates, the accumulation 
■ of cotton and gram shipments and the 
'apparently arbitrary selection of ear- 
goes by shipowners, have all tended 
to emphasize the immediate demand 
for cargo space to replace that 
which has been withdrawn from 
ocean trade routes by the elimination 
of Austrian a nd German bottoms and 
the decrease in thirnuiriber of British 
and other foreign vessels which have 
■cdrried our exports prior to the out- 
break of the European war. There is 
no question of the present demand for 
cargo space. 

Existing Drfwcutwss 

But, while the figures quoted above 
from the report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation show that there has 
been a general increase in the last five 
years in the tonnage of steel steamers 
of i,oootons and over, constructed for 
the coastwise and ocean trade, then is 
no conclusive evidence that the present 
need for immediate caigo space has 
created a proportionate demand on 
American shipyards for the con- 
struction of American steamers. A 
number of reasons can be suggested, 
which may acccount for this fact. 
Shippers realize that shortly after the 
conclusion of the war there: will be re- 
leased, undoubtedly, the enormous 
tonnage now either commandeered by 
the naval authorities of the allies or. 
withdrawn from trade in . order to 
evade capture. This will inevitably 
drive' a large part of American ton- 
nage, at present engaged in over-sea 
trade, back to the coasting and lake 
trade. This is apt tD result in an over- 
supply of tonnage and a cessation of 
building. Shippers are -understood to 
be of the opinion that, if this condi- 
tion is to be avoided and the tempo- 
rary reappearance 1 . of the American 
flag- in foreign trade made permanent, 
some means must be< devised so that 
American shipping may continue to 
operate in the foreign trade m coin- 
petition with the cheaper built and 
cheaper operated foreign ships which 
will again be available at the ccnclu- 
sion 



Uncertain Conditions 
These considerations gather addi- 
tional force owing to the absolute un- 
certainty which prevails as to how 
long 'the war will last To build a 
good sized ocean steamer in American 
yards apparently takes at least a year, 
in some cases longer. With things as 
they are at present, capital -which in- 
vests in American shipping must gam- 
ble with die possibility that when the 
ship is paid for and in operation- the 
emergency demand will have passed. 
The ship will have to compete at once 
with foreign vessels released by the 
conclusion of peace. Uncertainty is a' 
heavy drag upon any new commercial 



venture. The general effect of the 
war on trade and commerce cannot be 
foreseen,' but in the specific Instance 
of .shipping and shipbuilding, it is 
obvious that while the end of the war 
may produce a lively and vigorous 
revival of trade and commercial enter- 
prise, attended perhaps by increased 
cost of labor in Europe, the existence 
of the Austrian and German merchant 
marine and of other ships temporarily 
withdrawn but immediately avail- 
able for commercial purposes upon 
the conclusion of peace, is a concrete 
fact which- has to be reckoned with. 



Shipbuilding Facilities 

In connection with an immediate 
revival of shipbuilding in this country, 
consideration must also be given to 
the comparatively limited number of 
large private shipyards in existence. 
On the Atlantic coast there are six. 
On the Pacific coast only one of first 
class proportions, while there are 
about seven on the Great Lakes. The 
over-crowding of all these yards, 
in the exceptional conditions which 
prevail, at the moment, would afford 
no conclusive evidence of a general 
and permanent revival of the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry. Only the 
definite prospect of a continued de- 
mand for American ships can lead to 
the extension of the shipbuilding 
yards which now exist and the estab- 
lishment of new plants of serious im- 
portance. As the war proceeds, such 
a prospect may be developed* but even 
the promise afforded by the opening of 
the Panama Canal is hampered, for 
the present, hy the financial conditions 
which exist in the countries to which 



As has been shown in another article 
in this issue, the number and tonnage 
of foreign-vessels which have regis- 
tered under the American nag, in com- 
pliance with the terms of the Act of 
August 8, loi^'has been so consider- 
able as to increase .me aggregate ton- 
nage of our shipping in foreign, trade 
by , practically one halt. - If the .total 
construction for the year Is later 
found to have fallen" off or not to. have 
increased'in proportion to the promise 
which recent orders have given, it is 
notlmprobable that some critics will 
be inclined to lay the fact to the influx 
of foreign built vessels. On the other 
hand, the prospects last July, at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, were- by 
no mans encouraging and the im- 
provement which has since taken place 
has not yet been shown to be perma- 
nent. " 

RKcupgtAriON Period 

Shipbuilding abroad, in all probabil- 
ity, is being held back by the necessity 
of pushing work on warships to com- 
pletion. Accurate figures for the total 
overseas trade of the world since the 
outbreak of war are not yet available 
At the same time consideration must 
be given to the fact that except in sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and military equip- 
ment there is much to indicate a les- 



sening of the general demand. The 
period of recuperation.which will fol- 
low the war will no doubt be accom- 
panied by a revival of shipbuilding for 
commercial purposes abroad which 
will add rival merchant vessels in ad- 
dition to those released from military 
service, to compete -with construction 
undertaken in the United States. 
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The Nation's Business 



American Registry of Foreign Built Ships 

The outbreak of war last August was followed by action <on the part of Congress to 
facilitate the purchase and American registration of foreign built ships. The follow- 
ing article outlines the important results attained up to March t, 191 5, which have 
increased Our merchant marine in foreign trade by practically fifty per cent. 



I HE right of American citizens \ years as the proportion of American 
to own vessels built abroad has ships carrying out ocean -home trade 



never been questioned, but va 
rious considerations have restricted 
this right for the purpose of encourag* 
ing domestic shipbuilding. Thus the 
first registry act, which was passed 
Septepiber I, 1789, confined the use of 
The American flag to ships built in the 
United States. The Act had, however, 
for its chief purpose the development 
oi resources for national defense 
rather than protection of a home in- 
•dustry. Further provisions were made 
which practically excluded foreign 
built vessels from any trade with 
.American ports, owing to penalties 



imposed which were practically pro- j ^ T 9 r 4- 
htbitory* It would appear that the 
- terms of this original registry *aet 
■contributed temporarily to the increase 
of American shipbuilding. 

RxGtsTiiATioK Restrictions 

As a matter oF fact all nations pre- 
scribe as a condition of using their, 
flags on merchant vessels that the 
*Owner shall be a citizen or subject of 
the country concerned. The citizen 
or subject may be a company or a cor- 
poration created by the State, as well 
as an individual. In such cases it is 
not at all unlikely that a, greater part 
■of the stock of such corporations may 
be owned in other countries. To 
carry the overseas commerce of the 
United. States, American capitalists 
have had to organize such' corporations 
in foreign countries in order to oper- 
ate their foreign -built ships. In such 
cases they have of course held prac- 
tically the entire stock' themselves, 
leaving to citizens of the foreign coun- 
try m which they organize and whose 
flag they wish to use, only such a pro- 
portion as may be necessary to comply 
with the ; law. No disadvantage has 
resulted ". to foreign countries on this 
account; and: imit-ed the^general result 
lias ;i>een-if tifther, ! to swell ■ .the: foreign 
Tonnage of ' their merchant .marine: by 
the ' assistance of citizens o£. another 
country- - The^cost>of construction is 
paid ' " into 1 *h«r.' own ; shipyards and 
just so. much American capital 'devoted 
to the benefit of a foreign industry* 

: Fctojir-BtnLr Ships ■. 

For ' some : years past the, foreign- 
baiit ships of this class, which m real- 
it u r^i*i*it.i.i , m.J^ n capital, have 
tonnage ■ to the 
merchant marine 
{ trada It, is understood 

J of roWairting American icg- 
utrjfbr forcign-biiifc'ahips, it is also a 
fact that modern: steel ships have been 
buitt . abroad more; cheaply . than m 
the United .States,. An additional in- 
ddeen^t haa; tbna been 'offered for 
American .capital settein^ investment 
in iWppiny - to ([0 . abroad for ' that 
, purpose- All thia has been -widely 
known and a subject of discussion by 
those familiar with the subject. 

The development of foreign ship- 
building: industries and the introduc- 
tion of steel ships necessitated the re- 
laxation of much of the discriimnation 
against foreign built vessels, until the 
time has come, when practically 90^ 
of our ocean-bo roe commerce is car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, Nevertheless, 
the provisions with regard to Ameri- 

cnang^™ fo^V^Vs^fewl 



dwindled into insignificance, consider- 
ation! was naturally given to facilitat- 
ing the purchase of foreign shi^s „ind 
transferring theni to Amcricafi regis- 
try. This first look definite form in 
the Panama Canal Act of T0J12, which 
tarried a clause for the registration 
of fo reign-built vessels, provided they 
were not more tlian 5 years old. How> 
ever, it required the "outbreak of the 
great war in Europe and a complete 
overthrow of existing commercial con- 
ditions to bring matters to a head by 
the passage of . a supplementary emer- 
gency act of Congress, approved Aug- 



Action nv Congress 
The number of foreign built vessels 
admitted to American registry 
March 1, 1915, under the terms of this 
act, numbered 131, with a gross ton- 
nage of 4724S5 ' tons. It is note- 
worthy that they constitute about 30% 
of our merchant tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade- With the danger.? 
which at once attended, all belligerent 
shipping on the outbreak of the vvar^hc 
necessity for American shipping was 
accentuated and made obvious the im- 
mediate advantages, enjoyed by vessels 
flying 3 neutral flag. It was on this 
ground that Congress enlarged the 
provisions of the sections of the 
Panama Canal Act applying to the 
transfer of foreign vessels to American 
registry. In addition to eliminating 
the proviso that such foreign vessels 
would have to be not more than five 
years old.itwas further enacted that 
th»» President might suspend, by order, 
the provisions of law prescribing that 
all watch officers of American vessels 
shall be citizens of the United States 
and* in like manner ± also those pro* 
visions of law requiring inspection and 
measurement by officers of the United 
States of foreign vessels admitted to 
American registry under the Act. 
Tbe'new provisos mentioned had an 
response. The principal 
owners of foreign built 
i the United Frait 
the Standard Oil Company 
the 'United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, took prompt measures to trans- 
fer the grcattt part of their ships to 
the American flag as they returned to 
American ports. Individual requests 
for transfer also increased in import- 
ance and brought up the question" of 
making the transfers effective while 
the vessels concerned were still in for- 
eign ports- Measures having been de- 
vised to establish the authenticity of 
the purehasct the Commissioner of 
Navigation, through the Department 
of State,' made arrangements to com- 
municate with American Consuls 
abroad/either by cable or hy mail, 
authorizing them in each particular 
instance* as it arose, to perfect the 
transfer, assign a registry number to 
the vessel purchased, and complete 
those matters necessary for display- 
ing the American flag as a sign of 
American registry. At the same 
time-, and as a practical measure, ar- 
rangements were completed authoriz- 
ing- the vessel, after transfer* 10 con- 
tinue to be navigated by its own offi- 
cers who might be of foreign citiren- 
ibip. 

Results to Date 
The total tonnage of the merchant 




marine of the Uncled States, n 
kinds, on June Jjq, 1914, conn, 
over 26,000 vessels of _ practically 7,- 
800.000 gross ions. Of these, some 6,- 
^oo.qoo toils were engaged in domes- 
lie trade leaving a ktlancc in. round 
numbers of r,rjfiG.ooo gross tons en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. As all of 
the foreign vessels admitted to- Ameri- 
can registry since the outbreak of the 
war, aggregating over 472-™ gross 
tons, are ene^ged j n foreign, trade, n 
» evident tliat the new law, in practi- 
cally six months, has increased our 
foreign shipping by nearly 

An interesting feature of the opera- 
lion of the new law has been the 
return of the American sailing vessel 
to the foreign trade, A fleet of sij: 

; steel sailing ships, which formerly 
Hew the British flag in trade with the 

I West Coast of South America, owned 
by one company and long established 
in the trade, now tiles the American 
flag and revives somewhat those days 
when American clipper ships were 
seen in all parts of the world, Nearly 
one-fifth of the 129 vessels transferred 
np to February 10* l» v c sail for their 
motive power instead of steam/ In- 
deed, one' of die interesting results 
of the recent imperative demand for 
cargo space has been the return of the 
sailing ship to the trade between the 
United States and the north of 
Kurope. 

Aifi;iiicAN-i:oit?ffE Cahcoks. 

The results of this transfer to the 
American flag have had a dearly dis- 
cernible effect in the proportion of the 
total water-borne commerce of the 
United States carried in foreign bot- 
toms. For example : In the fiscal year 
ended June TP, 1914, American vessels 
carried ,9.26%, whereas in the six 
months ended December 31* 10,14, this 
proportion had risen to 14%- An in 
I cresting reflection upon the results of 
the elimination of German merchant 
vessels from their normal trade 
routes is shown bv the fact that, 
whereas up to June. 30, 1914, 
they carried nearly 14$ of our 
■water-borne commerce, in the six 
months ended December 31, 1914, they 
ca tried only 3 , 16% - The discrepancy 
has been made up principally by an 
increase of a little over i-S% m mc 
amount of our trade carried in Nor- 
wegian vessels and 1,16% in Italian 
vessels T and i&afh in Dutch vessels, 
the balance being mainly due to the 
return of American ships to routes 
where they have been little seen in the 
last forty years. 

In spite of the exigencies of the 
war, the power of the British fleet and 
Its overwhelming preponderance at sea 
has been reflected in the statistics 
available for their operations in the 
last six months. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, [(,^4, British vessels 
carried 53-45% of our water-borne 
commerce* whereas in the six months 
ended December 31, 1914, British 
merchant ships still carried 52.54^. 
This has been accomplished in spite of 
the withdrawal of many 'British ships 
from the merchant trade and their 
use as auxiliaries and transports by the 
British government. Transfer to 
the American flag in many cases has- 
been accompanied by a change of 
name: Thus the American tank 
steamer Pioneer, owned by the Stand 
ard Oil Company, was formerly the 



Oil I H^rniaii sKamcr h'i<*?<.v, <>wned by the 
sed I Deutscl ic-Auieri ti 1 n iscl ic E den m 
Ctv5cl'srh,lfU The A me vie an earner. 
XFarar-itf, now owned, hy the New 
York Transatlantic Steamship Com' 
pnnv, was formerly the British 
steamer Cfinnortitctishire, owned 
hy the Trinidad Shipping and 
Trading Company, The American 
steamer Oregon, now owned in New 
York, iias formerly the Norwegian 
freight steamer 



N'ationautv of Ships 

The following are Ihe interesting 
figures for tile previous nationalities 
of the vessels transferred : 

DrilhU T rr<4+r.. 01 ^ECXIULI] $ 

German 23 HoummiW I 

Belgian — j Norwegian i 

Cullftn 5 r:-|:-.-i J 

Reference has been nude to the re- 
turn of American sailing ships t to 
foreign trade, This- feature, however, 
is no less interesting than I he character 
of many o£ the steel steamships which 
constitute the new addition to our 
merchant mariner Many of these 
slcamers are comparatively new and 
constructed In the best foreign ship- 
yards with every modern improvement 
and convenience- A number of them 
engaged in trade with ports in the 
Carribean are from 5*000 to 7700 
gross tons, and have admirable pas- 
senger accommodations as well as 
ample cargo space. Others which are 
oil carriers and freighters are also ex- 
cellent specimens of their class. 

While there have, of course, been 
exceptions, owing to the removal of 
the provision that steamers should be 
not less than five years old when 
applying for American registry, it can 
be said that the general average of 
vessels added to bur merchant marine 
and transferred from a foreign to the 
American flag, forms a creditable and 
valuable addition to American ship- 
ping, 

Comparativi; Statement 
tout the United States is still a long 
way from regaining the preeminent 
position it held in the middle of the 
last century when its merchant fleet 
was second only (o ihat of Great Brit- 
ain, Lloyd's Register for E9L4-1913 
in a table showing the number and 
tonnage of steam and sailing vessels of 
over 100 tons of the several countries 
of the world gives the following 
figures, among others: 

Colonics 



.,. 2. I 04$ I DW 



Sea filicides coastwise irade) 2,970,284 

Norihc m Lakes , , < . T . < ^152,764 

PliUipfHiic Islands 0itM 



**W 5h$^lW 

French s.j.o^tfB 

German ^ & , 545P.=9^ 

Norwegian ^ . . . 2,304,7*3 

Japanese [,700,386 

Official figures indicate that only 
T,o6o\2B8 tons of the American ship- 
ping recorded is engaged in the for- 
eign trade. Our coastwise trade com- 
prises many able ships of modem 
construction, but they are usually of 
a ctass which could not engage to ad- 
vantage in overseas commerce. The 
preponderance of Brhish shipping, 
however, is further emphasized when 
it is considered that the total con- 
(Continued an pufff in.) 
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Analysis of Navigation Law and Regulation 

I ti six imtnlhs si net- [he outbreak of war, American shipping In foreign trade lias increased more 
than in any entire period of ten years since the Civil War. This has occurred wholly under the 
emergency Act of August 1 8, 1914, facilitating American registry for foreign-built ships. The fol- 
lowing article attempts to clear up the existing confusion between restrictions on American ship- 
ping imposed by law and those imposed merely by regulations issued by administrative officers. 
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DIAGRAM OF AMERICAN SHIPPING IN FOREIGN TRADE AKD AGGREGATE SHIPPING IN AI,L TRADES, 1789-1914- 



THE decline of the American 
merchant marine has been de- 
plored many times and for 
many different reasons. ,The brunt or 
criticism, however, has fallen upon 
our so-called navigation laws, which 
arc in fact, composed both of laws 
and regulations. The confusion be^ 
twceti what is taw and what is regu- 
lation is of longstanding. 

In ihc early eighties, the author of 
a book on our merchant marine, re- 
marked that, 'The expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews from Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella and their suc- 
cessors, and ibe repeal of the 'Edict 
of Names,' which deprived Franco of 
her besi :iriis:uis ami industries, have 
been accepted hy z.A historians an<l 
economists as the two moat striking 
Olid exceptional examples in modern 
times, of Ktrnt national industrial dis- 
aster and decay diirevtly contingent on 
unwise and stupid, but at the same 
time deliberately adopted, state poli- 
cies, Tt has lieen reserved for the 
Uuiicd Plates, claiming to be one of 
Ihe mnsL vn lightened ;tnd liberal na- 
tions of t'ttu wcirld. after »n experience 
of near three bttridred years since the 
occurrence nf the abnvo prwcdchft, to 
furnish a thin) equally striking and 
parallel example of results contingent 
mi like causes, £i> the decav and almost 
annihilation of her merchant marine 
and ocean carrving trade. — ,1 branch 
of her domestic industry wluVb for- 
merly in importance, ranked second 
nnlv I n a^ricubure. 1 ' 

Rialemems of ibis character have 
bfvti supporied with very striking il- 
luslralinns. Thus* in |h'c early days 
■of IK- naiton, Massachu*c([s claimed 



to have one vessel in the ocean trade 
for every one hundred of its inhabi- 
tants. Upon the outbreak of the In- 
dian mutiny in 1857, it is reported 
that the ships which Great Britain 
chartered before all others as trans- 
ports, were the swift American clip- 
pers' engaged in the India and China 
trade. Emphasis is also laid on the 
fact that, whereas in 1S55 some 65,000 
tons of American merchant shipping 
were sold to foreign countries, the last 
few years has seen scarcely ' a single 
instance of such sales. 

Eazly Shipping 

Indeed an analysis of our naviga- 
tion laws, and the regulations based 
on them which have been issued sub- 
sequently by administrative officials, 
requires pome review of the course of 
ihe American merchant marine 
through its various phases from great 
prosperity to comparative unimport- 
ance. As has been indicated, the ques- 
tion is one which has attracted atten- 
tion for ever thirty years* 

Tn colonial times the British navi- 
gation laws, in preventing foreign 
ships from trading with the Ameri- 
can colonies, fostered a shipbuilding 
trade which grew to very substantial 
proportions, and which ultimately con- 
stituted one of the means by which 
colonists were able to finance pur- 
chases of British manufacturers by 
the sums received to their credit for 
colonial ships sold to British mer- 
chant- The success of the revolution, 
■while rutting off American ships fron 
Hi reel trade wilh many of their former 
markets in ihe British colonies, never- 
theless took place a I a time when the 



universal wars in Europe inevitably 
threw a large part of the carrying 
trade into their hands. The results 
can be observed in the shipping returns 
of the day. The 123,000 tons of ship- 
ping engaged in' the foreign trade, in 
1789 had increased by 1797 three 
hundred and eighty four uer cent In 
1807 it had increased again by forty- 
two per cent. The cessation of the 
wars in Europe, and our own war in 
iSiz, appear to have had unfavorable 
effects on shipbuilding, as the twenty 
years from 1E07 to 1837 show * de- 
crease of. more than four per cent. 
Tfrom this time, however, until i86r 
there was a steady Increase, when the 
ngaged in the foreign 



StOhOOO tons ci 
trade in fT 
and 



more than trebled 
of 2442,000 uir k. 

Position of United States 

Figures arc quoted to .indicate that 
the position of the United States in 
(he shipping world in l36l was re- 
markable. It is stated that its aggre- 
gate shipping in the domestic and for- 
eign trade F constituted practically one- 
third of the entire snipping of the 
world, and was only" some 350,000 
tons less than that of Great Britain. 
At ' this- time the American tonnage 
in foreign trade was more than 
50 per cent in excess of what would 
have been requisite to carry all the 
exports and imports of the country. 
In other words L if all our foreign trade 
had been moved exclusively in Ameri- 
can bottoms, there would have been a 
large number of our ships which 
would have hat] to seek trade between 
foreign ports and unarlcels for their 
cargoes, As a mattcrof fact, ourown 



foreign trade J1&3 always been partici- 
pated in by vessels flying, foreign tiaga 
and, even m the middle of the igth 
century, it has lieen, agreed that fully 
25% of. this, trade "was carried under 
a -foreign flag, and 75% of it under 
the American flag v The balance, of 
American shipping; was. therefore en- 
gaged in earning ..money^ and profits 
for its owners, in 'the employ of for- 
eigners, flying the American flag in 
every part of the world where mere 
was anything to buy" or sell, to ex- 
change or transport , Ships engaged 
hi such trade frequently, did not re- 
turn to their home port for a period 
of several year*,. ' 

Many instances are \ familiar 16 
show that bur magnificent supplies of 
timber and the. great resourcefulness 
of American shipbuilders", and seamen 
resulted not only tin, the construction 
of fast and able ships, but also in. the 
use of mechanical labor-saving devices 
which enabled a crew of twenty Amer- 
icans r to manage , a ship which would 
have required a crew Of thirty foreign- 
ers. What has not been so genrraiJy 
Icnown is the claim that American 
clippers occupied a foremost place in 
the shipping world at a time when it 
has been admitted that costs of con- 
struction, wages and upkeep were not 
much less in excess Of those of other 
countries Ui£m they art today. 

The Iron Steamship ' 

The decline of the American mer- 
chant marine has frequently bKn hid 
at the door of the iron and st£ef steam- 
ship. Great Britain began the con- 
struction of ocean going steamers ten 
years before it was undertaken, in 
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iS43j in this country Nevertheless 
by 1851 the steam tonnage in the "for 
cign trade of tilt United Stales 
.amounted to 62,000 tons and that of 
Great Britain only to 65,000 ions. 
This steam tonnage 011 the pari of the 
United States, rose in 1855 to 115,000 
tons. It finally readied 221,000 tons 
in tijGo, after which time it began to 
decline. " 1 

One striking feature about the dc 
ding of the merchant marine has been 
pointed out in the falling off of pur- 
chases of American tonnage by for- 
eigners. In 1855, a s llas keen Ken i 
this tonnage amounted to 65,000 tons, 
but in iSoo it had dropped to J 7,00a 
tons. Of course during the Civil War 
-a large amount of American shipping 
was sold* and transferred to forci| 
flags in order to evade the depred 
tions of commerce destroyers of both 

, sides. The amount of shipping which 
thus changed hands has been placed 
as high as ^24,000 tons r or practically 
one-third of the total tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade. The reverse of this 
procedure has just been illustrated in 
the present war when the United 
States has passed special legislation to 
effect the purchase and transfer of 
foreign shijis to the American flag. 
The merchant marine by this means 
has already been increased by nearly 
500,000 tons in six months. 

No such expansion of our shipping 
in foreign trade .has occurred since 
the Civil War. Reference to the dia- 
gram which is printed with this ar- 
tide shows that the greatest increase 
in the history of the American mer- 
chant marine engaged in foreign trade, 
in any period of ten years, occurred 
hetween 1849 and 1059 and amounted 
to 70 per cent when the tonnage rose 
from 1 ,418,000 tons to 2414,000 tons. 
Yet, up to March t, we have the pres.- 
sure of an emergency, facilitated by 
appropriate legislation effective the 
end of last August, resulting in an in- 
crease of practically ^o.per cent in the 
incredibly short space of six months, 

. Except for the provisions for facilitat- 
ing the operation and transfer to the 
American flag of foreign-built ships* 
our navigation laws relating to the 
Dperaripn of American^ ships have rc- 
mair/ed unaltered during this time. 
Of course the time is exceptional; but 
the same may be said of the increast- 
The American tonnage now plying in 
foreign trade-is actually half as great 
again as it was last July or August, 
Whether .this increase will he main- 



: of the Sea- 
men's Act will afford interesting mat- 
ter for comment in regard to that law. 

■ The CtvtL Wan ' 

In 1855 the United States took to 
railroad construction on a vast scale. 
The conclusion of the v/at\ *en years 
later, found an unparalleled display of 
energy and interest devoted to extend- 
ing those great arteries of domestic 
commerce which made possible the in- 
dustrial expansion of the country in 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 
After the war, a distinguished gen- 
eral of Sherman's army took great 
numbers of the men of hia command — 
almost all young men under thirty — 
enrolled them si laborers, and went 
out and built the Union Pacific rail- 
road. Thes^racn hadalrKidy.^n OIK 

to the sea, built over a 
of railroad through di 
in less than forty days, 
the western desert and the constant 
raids of marauding Indians were all 
in the day's work and were en coun- 
tered.. tvith a youthful hardihood and 
unconquerable enthusiasm bred in 
successful campaigns against more 
dangerous enemies. Tt has been sug- 
tgested with great force that this rail- 
road building and the, industrial ex- 
pansion which accompanied it fol- 
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lowed by 1 lie construction of die bute* 
graph and telephone in aft intricate 
network throughout the country, nec- 
essarily reduced shipping to an inter 
est of minor importance. 

NAViCAT.oK Laws Ton.w 

Whatever may be held to be the 
real causes of the decline of the mer- 
chant marine which 1ms taken place 
in the fast fifty years, this brief sketch 
will afford some background for. an 
examination of our navigation laws as 
they actually exist. The general un- 
derstanding of them is rather vague 
There is first of all a tendency to con- 
fuse law with regulation, Ihe navi- 
gation laws arc one tiling. The regu- 
lations based on them and issued by 
administrative officers for their en- 
forcement are something quite sepa- 
rate and distinct, 

TQXKACt M fiASUHR ME N T 

Port dues, pilot charges, and other 
expenses incurred by vessels at home 
and ahroad arc scaled on the" basis of 
ship tonnage. The measurement of 
tonnage may therefore became a mat- 
ter of commercial importance to ship- 
owners, particularly if it results in in- 
creasing their expenses owing to the 
higher tonnage of their ships. One of 
the chief objections to the navigation 
laws as they stand today has been di- 
rected to the system of tonnage meas 
uremcnt. It- has been insisted that 
American ships arc at a disadvantage 
and their cost of operation increased 
because our measurement results in 
giving the American ship a greater 
tonnage than the tonnage given iti 
foreign competitor of the same class, 
under foreign rules. 

Comparison is specially drawn be- 
tween American and British law in 
this respect. As a matter of fact, the 
law of the two countries is practically 
identical. Indeed all the chief trading 
nations of today have very much the 
same measurement laws. The princi- 
pal difference between the measure- 
ment of vessels in this' country and 
abroad has been due to the interpreta- 
tion given to the words "permaftenf 
closed- in space." The American in 
terpretation, however, is not a 
of law at all T but is one purely 
latfon. 

At the same time little, if any, com- 
ment has been made on the fact that 
whereas the regulations of our most 
important competitors provide for the 
assessment of light dues, equivalent 
to tonnage dues, for deck cargoes 
carried on British ships, the American 
law carries no authority for the im- 
position of such charges nor are deck 
cargoes measured in ascertaining the 
tonnage of American merchant snips. 

OnJECTJON REMEDIED 

In the belief that the passage of the 
registry act of August iS, 1914, was 
designed by Congress to bring about 
conditions of competition between 
American and foreign ships on a more 
equal footing, the Commissioner of 
Navigation issued instructions to col- 
lectors of customs last September that 
they might receive and forward appli- 
cations from shipowners for a review 
of measurement on the ground that 
additions in the outstanding register 1 ; 
had been made to the gross tonnage on 
account of sheltered spaces above the 
deck which were under cover and open 
to the weather ; that they were not in- 
d. The instructions stated spe- 
tlty, practically quoting the Brit- 
ish regulations, that poops, bridges at 
any other permanent erections with 
one or more openings in the sides or 
ends not fitted with doors or other 
permanently attached means of closing 
them, should not be measured and in- 
cluded in the tonnage of vessels meas- 
ured under American rules, 
"The purport of these instructions 



was to apply practically the same in- 
terpretation of closed- in space* us ap- 
plied by other eouutrius, and thus do 
away with a practice which was 
claimed id constitute a discrimination 
against American ships. This has 
been purely a matter of regulation, 
yet it has Iwien cited constantly as one 
of the objectionable features of our 
navigation laws. It is a matter of con- 
siderable interest, and [jerhaps signifi- 
cance, that up to March e, no appli- 
cation hod been received from any 
American shipowner to take advan- 
tage of the new instructions. No 
American ships had been remcasure \ 
on the ground that their farmer meas- 
urement: under, [he previous regula- 
tions was excessive. 

Siasfi W Car.ws 

Another feature which ihe naviga- 
tion laws have been accused of con- 
tributing 10 the expense of operating 
American ships, has been the site of 
the crews. Particular stress has lately 
been laid upon the extra men to act 
as water tenders in an American ves- 
sel, which are not required in the en* 
gine room of any foreign steautcr. As 
a matter of fact it lias remained for 
the Seamen's Act which became law 
on March 4, 1915, to. put any legal re- 
striction nn the composition of 
can crews, except as regards the 
ccrs. Prior to that date, the taw pro- 
vided simply that no vessel should 
navigate without such complement of 
crew as might, in the judgment of ihe 
local inspectors, be necessary for its 
safe navigation , The actual number 
of the crew was nor, stipulated in any 
way in the law but was left to the 
judgment of individual officers of 
the government. Various interests 
may differ as to the manner in which 
ihe law has been administered but 
the defect did not lie in any legal re- 
quirement passed by Congress* 

With regard to officers, the comple- 
ment for each ship was also left en- 
tirely to (he judgment of inspectors 
prior to i<ji3> Even since that date, 
when a law was passed definitely stip* 
ulating three watdh officers for ves 
scls of one thousand gross tons and 
over, the inspectors still have power 
? this numl 



to increase this number whenever nec- 
essary in their judgment. Our navi* 
gation laws prescribe that the master 
and all watch officers shall be citizens 
of the United States, a condition which 
is not cliaracteristic of all other mer- 
chant shipping. On the whole it " 
nevertheless true that those features 
regarding the make-up of the crews 
of merchant vessels which have been 
eriticiied most frequently have been 
matters of regulation and not of law. 

It has not proved a hardship to pro- 
vide American captains and ' officers, 
and the addition of a third officer in 
certain cases, as described above, was 
made very recently and after the nav- 
igation laws had been an object of 
criticism for many years. The num- 
ber and composition of the crews, 
however, have been until the last ten 
days, matters purely of regulation and 
not of law. It has remained for the 
latest addition to our navigation laws 
to surround the make-up of a cre<e 
with legal restrictions, 

Seamen's Act 

For the first time it is now stipu- 
lated what proportion of a merchant 
vessel's crew shall be composed of 
able seamen. The inspector no longer 
has any discretion. Beginning with 
forty per cent, at the end of five years, 
and thereafter, at least sixty-five per 
cent of the so-called deck crew, ex- 
clusive of licensed officers, shall be of 
the rating of able seamen. Further- 
more, seventy-five per cent in every 
department of the crew shall be able 
to understand any order given by the 



officers. Xot only arc the nun&eT of 
hvatcliL-s into Which <he crew shall be 
divided now fixed by law hut also the 
number ui hours which shall consti- 
tute a day's work under norma) eun- 
ditious. 

The former discretion ui the inspec- 
tor lias fault displaced by definite pro- 
visions of law* Whatever may have 
Iteeu its justification, the criticism for- 
merly affiled tit what was a mailer of 
regulation and inspection will, if con- 
tinued, be directed against actual terms 
of law. 

Ijisri'XTtu?; Si;iiVii. h K; 

, The measurement ami manning of 
a merchant vessel arc by no means 
indicative of the entire scope of the 
navigation laws and regulations. The 
duties of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation are supplemented by those of 
the Board of Stipe rv is iug Inspectors 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
by whom regulations governing the 
inspection of hulls and boilers are is- 
sii ml. it is n matter of Jaw that .no 
vessel shall navigate without an unex- 
pired license, but it is a rigidity of 
regulation which interprets this to 
mean that a ship whose license ex- 
pired before its return to the United 
States shall he detained for inspection 
at the first port entered, whether or 
not it is the ship's home port and 
whether or not an inspector may 
liave to come from a distance in order 
to make the inspection necessary for 
the issue of a new license. 

The inspection of boilers is a niat- 
ter of great importance awl all na- 
tions so regard tt. The American law 
on this subject, nevertheless, ap| tears 
to lie more stringent than some others. 
It is provided by law that a hydro- 
static test equal (o one and a half times 
the working steam pressure shall lie 
applied a t each annual inspection. 
British practice requires that snch a 
lest shall he applied only when advis- 
able in the jiKlgmont of. the inspector, 
or when the boilers cannot be entered 
for inspection and that, it shall then 
lie applied for ten minutes under a' 
pressure equal to double the steam 
pressure allowed. Here again the dif- 
ference between die laws of the two 
countries lies primarily in the more 
rigid character of the American re- 
quirements.^ 

SAFttrv at' Sea . j 

Other matters nf inspect iost'cOrtWrn 
lire protection, safety and wireless ap- 
paratus. The minimum requirements 
for lifeboats and other safety appli- 
ances fixed by the Seamen's Act fol- 
low closely the general provisions of 
the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea which have been 
generally adopted by European coun- 
tries*. It is a matter of regulation, 
however, which lias given, rise to pro- 
tests in regard to the length and qual- 
ity of fire hose necessary, and other 
details' of that character; « 

The wireless requirements for 
American vessels are fixed by a taw 
passed since the sinking of ihe Ti- 
tanic. The service to commerce and 
to the preservation of human life 
which has been rendered by wireless 
telegraph has been almost spectacular 
in its positive value lite first no- 
table instance was the occasion of the 
tamming and final sinking of the 
White Star steamer Ilfptthtir by an 
Italian liner. This has been followed 
by others, including the Titanic and 
VoUitriw and in the last few days, the 
Tauraiuc. The propriety of requiring 
two expert operators has been ques- 
tioned as a mailer of practice hut not 
of thcorv, and the service hself is still 
such a matter of cattirprtralive novelty 
that there is nn reason in suppose that 

(Cotifiurtrd on page 12.) 
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Commerce and The New Coast Guard 

By Captain Commandant Ellsworth P. Berthplf, United States Coast Guard 

The 'following article reviews briefly the important but little known assistance to com- 
merce which has been rendered in the past by the Revenue Cutter and Life Saving 
Services, and which will be continued by the newly organized Coast Guard Service— 1 ' 
a service resulting from the union of the two older services by recent act oi Congress. 



AS indicative of the important 
work which will be performed 
by the new coast guard — a 
union of the revenue cutter and life 
saving services — for commerce and the 
maritime world, there can tie cited the 
results of the operations of I he two 
services when acting independently 
during the fiscal year just ended. As* 
sistance was rendered to upwards of 
z,ooo vessels in distress ; 5,338 persons 
were actually rescued from peril and 
10,583 persons were on board the ves- 
sels assisted. Of particular interest 
to the commercial world is the value of 
the vessels assisted, which, including 
cargoes, mounted to the impressive 
figure of $24,386, it)!. The cost of 
maintenance and operation of the ser 
vices during the above year came to 
$4, 78 1, 949- 

It will thus be seen that fecthe ex- 
penditure of each dollar for tter-soast 
guard there can he expected a con- 
servation of not less than $5.09 worth 
of property. With the added efficien- 
cy which will undoubtedly come with 
the uniting of the two services, even 
greater returns than this may reason- 
ably be expected, and this without tak- 
ing into consideration the humanitar- 
ian feature of the thousands of lives 
saved every year. 

North Atlantic Patrol 
The coast guard in an effort to safe- 
guard the North Atlantic travel lanes 
—paths traversed by freight and pas- 
senger ships alike— maintains at this 
season of the year a constant patrol 
of the menacing ice fields. Its purpose 
is to give steamers approaching the ice 
infested regions in the spring and sum- 
mer months timely warning as to the 
exact location of the dangerous bergs 
and fields of ice.' Warnings and ice 
information are given .by wireless or 
otherwise to any ship with which the 
coast guard vessels may be able to 




The necessity of sueh a patrol was 
made apparent by the terrible loss of 
life when the Titanic struck an ice- 
berg. So efficiently has the service 
been maintained that at the request of 
the commercial nations of the world, 
assembled at London for an Interna- 
tiona] Conference on Safety at Sea, 
the coast guard cutters will continue 
to perform this ice pat;',! '■■■vk^'trMi'l' 



Destruction of Derelicts 
An important service of the coast 
guard to commerce is the ridding of 
commercial waterways of the deadly 
derelicts. No matter how long the 
search for these sea wanderers may 
take, once a coast guard vessel is 
notified, the chances are that the men- 
ace will he removed. Sometimes a 
quarter oi the hemisphere must be 
searched hut the coast guard vessels do 
not miss one in five. Over thirty dere- 
licts or serious obstructions to naviga- 
tion were blown up or removed last 
year alone. For blowing up derelicts 
Seneca, built for that duty, and 
r coast guard cullers have been cs- 
illy equipped with high explosives, 
bin the lasL three months one oi 
our cutters has lou-cil imo Norfolk, 
Va,, three derelict lumber schoon- 
ers, containing an aggregate cargo of 



2,000,000 feet of yellow pine. If 
vessels had not been sighted.and towed 
to port another month would have 
found them in the North ' Atlantic 



Services to Commerce at Sea 
In rendering such service as this, the 
coast guard accomplishes four things 
of value to the commercial world: (1) 
removes a menace to coastwise trade, 
(2) restores vessels to owners without 
expense, whereas if the work were ac- 
complished by a private concern 'the 
latter would practically own the vessel, 
{3) conserves the cargo, and {4) 
makes' for a generally lower rate of 
insurance. 

Nor are the rescued cargoes con- 
fined to lumber. Ships rescued last 



year were loaded with salt, sugar, coal, 
iron ore, pulp ™d,;fish, grain,, gen^ 




^ crashed stone; oil, 
seed,/,jpaying'. blocks, 
a, granite, and other 



sulphur, 
oysters, . 

materials -almost, too numerous to men-, 
tion. 

As this article is being written there 
comes a good example of how, with 
the aid of wireless, a - fruiter— -cargo 
and ship valued at nearly, $r,ooo,coo — 
was rescued by a coastLjruard catter. 
For seventy-four hours' die merchant 
vessel wallowed helplessly "to the 
trough of heavy Atlantic seas, her rud- 
der smashed beyond repair. The wind 
and 'tide were carrying, the shii 
ily toward the Diamond Shoals. when 
oar cutter arrived; At one time tfie 
steamer in distress was within sixteen 
of.thc shoals where certain de- 




Daxgekous Waters 
jsrd Cutler j>nfr,i Warning Ships of leebei-ffs in itio North Adaniic Franca, 



struction and death would have been, 
the fate of vessel and passengers. By 
our cutter trailing in the rear as a. 
rudder, and with the assistance of 
tugs, Uie ship was finally towed into. 
AW Yoric 

From December 1 .to March 30, a 
cordon of ten" able, first-class coast 
guard cutters cruises alongthc Atlan- 
tic Coast from Maine to Florida for 
the express purpose of lending assist- 
ance to vessels in distress. Each cut- 
ter is fitted with wireless telegraphy by 
means of which she is kept in touch at 
all hours of the day and night with 
shore stations and with steamships, 
near the coast. At the first alarm she 
is off for the scene of trouble. 

Ha*™ Pathol ato Fias Services 
The enforcement of laws relating to 
anchorage of vessels in harbors is 
carried out by the coast guard. There 
are vessels in motion by . the hundreds 
in city harbors but owing to the vigi- 
lance of harbor cutters they are al- 
lowed to anchor only, in certain re- 
stricted parts of the harbor out of the 
regular lines of travel. Skippers are 
liable to a fine.but if they do not move 
quickly a coast guard squad hoards the 
ship and takes charge: Oftentimes* 
rather than . wait ,untd a.-tug.may be 
summoned, the ; cotter itself tows the 
ship or barge to the proper place for 
anchorage,..-: 

-NearlyVail cflast..™«rd^ cotters are 
fitted with powerfui fiVeMunps,' which, 
in addition to . providing j>rotet*ion 
from fire fqr^the vessels ■ themselves, 
frequently, came, tnto' : use. iri assistmg- 
the .local fire department- "in eadangnisb-" 
ing fires .along. the water front" or on 
merchant vessels" in . the harbors -where, 
cutters are.stationed; .< Many thousand 
dollars worth of - property i are', . thai, 
saved annually.''. !■■■ '-.■.■' t : - .-y '. '-■ , ■' 
A. recent fact, of Congress provides 
a coast;^iard-cutter,may.lie de- 
tailed- for m'e,pui^se' 0 f.«ryKife?is a - 
hospltal, ship for our deep-seatfiisher- 
men, similar to those provided, irrthe 
North Sea, Several times ccast"™ud 
cutters stationedin NeW: En^andhave 
been detailed to accompany t 

ifishing fleet WNewTouodlaKl *pr 
' aid in case of 
their .right 

PaitsoM irm. op rim SramK* :." " 
There? are now" in the new coast 
guard approximately 4,100 officers and 
enlisted men. There are in the service 
44 cutters, 18 of them be^ small vis- ' 
sels for harbor and. anchorage duty 
All but two of these Tare bttiltoi steel 
and are admirable models .of ''marine 
. tiirt; Each' vessel 
is ainjed.wtth from 2 too of the most 
recent design of rapid fire guns, and 
the crews, are equipped with all neces- 
sary fire arms. On shore there are 370, 
coast guard stations and houses of ref- 
uge, located at intervals along our en- 
tire seaboard. The new service is a 
branch of the military forces of the 
United States, operating under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, 
and undertheNavy Department, when- 
ever the President may direct, either 
in peace or in war. The transfer dur- 
ing war times becomes automatic. 
(Gmtwiweu* on psge ri.) 
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Our Commercial Sources for Military Supplies 

The following article gives a brief analysis of the. marked increase in exports of arms 
and ammunition which has taken place since the beginning of the European war. The 
output of American manufacturing plants in response to emergency demands abroad 
gives some indication of capacities which are not developed in times of peace. 



; a matter of inter- 
a it was to 

Jtbatanyirn 
ing the export of arms 
tion, constituting one of the principal 
classes of contraband articles, would 
show interesting, results- In com- 
pliance with 3 resolution adopted by 
the Senate* the Secretary of Com- 
merce has recently made a report 
showing the exports of domestic car- 
tridges, gunpowder and firearms Lo 
1 each of the belligerent nations and to 
Canada, together with the exports to 
all foreign countries. The purpose of 
the Senate resolution was to secure 
information whether, or to what ex- 
tent, arms, ammunition, artillery and 
other munitions of war are being sup- 
plied to the belligerents by the United 
States, The inquiry suggests other 
questions affecting our national manu- 
facturing resources. 

SHOaTAQE RRPORTKO 
Recent ^discussions in Congress and 
in the public press have brought into 
. prominence the question of the poten- 
tial capacity of the. United States in 
time of war to overcome the shortage 
of arms and ammunition to which at- 
tention baa been called in official re- 
ports of. the War Department, rit is 
officially stated, that, even at the pres- 
ent increased rate of appropriation on 
the part of Confess, the desirable 
supply of field artiiltry guns and 

riagea, fixed in the project appr 

by the Secretary of War, will not be 
completed until 1020* and thai the 
rappryiof reserve aiflrminition fot.'fidd 
artillery" will only attain , a reasonable 
accumulation by.Vigjip. Statements 
of much; the same- nature have r been 
made ' regarding -"other classes . of am- 
munition audi comment., -The short- 
age disclosed has ]ed to. ft.. natural in- 
<juiry/^a':to what .might- be accomplish- 
ed m ..an; emergency, which would re- 
q^uire -the^.Governtncnt to:caJ( upon 
private'firms : to assist, to the limit of 
their ca^city,-:the.<^ 
:nals.m su^rjplyi% : namitiori* of war for 
**" 1 *™ ' 0 f itrbopa which, any 

_ ; wotild call into 
istence in;thls> coun(bfy'^ , . , L, 

Cl.ASSIFICAl'JOX QT* Ew^TS 

It lias been widely noted that the 
military, requirements of the belliger- 
ent nations', have had very much to do 
with keeping the exports of the United 
States si up /to normal figures. It is, 
tbe^cn^ittf be; expected' that, 'while 
ft wilJ nbt 'necessarily .be conclusive, 
.an inquiry*intb the cflnuhoratiTe exports 
of 'munitions of war m norms] times 
and in the period since the outbreak 



it would appear that cartridges and 
gunpowder may properly be classed, 
and that the terms gun powder and 
niearrns will fairly cover the munitions 
of war of this character which are 
now being sent abroad. The figures 
available are classed under these terms 
and arc of more than passing; interest . 



of hostuities m Europe may give some 
indication of the latent produdiyo ca- 
pacity of private n^ufacturing plants 



in the United States, It would ap- 
pear that there are at least 15,000 con- 
cern* .in the cc^mtiy which either in 
their present state, or with slight 
change of . equipment, could engage in 
the manufacture of arms and other 
munitions of "war. The export statis- 
tics available from official sources do 
not distinguish, in the classifications 
used, between small arms and cannon 
and other artillery, nor do they sep- 
arate military weapons from firearms 
used for sporting purposes ; nor are 
explosives used for war purposes and 
for industrial use classified separately. 
However, under the term ammunition, 



AMMUNITION IvSitlttTE; 

The: figures for the fiscal years end- 
ed June 30, 1 913 and 1014, show that, 
under the term cartridges, the exports 
amounted to about $3;5oo,0t» and $3,- 
500,000 respectively, the actual figures 
being $2,657,106 and $3,521 ,533. 
From August I to .Deecrrtber 3,1, a 
notable increase is evident; such 
figures as are available show that the 
value of ammunition exported under 
the heading cartridges in these five 
months, amounted to over $4,350,000. 
Of course, it is not possible to deter- 
mine from these figures how far. if 
at all, the private plants, engaged in 
this manufacture, have curtailed their 
output for the domestic market. On 
the face of it, however, the value of 
the ammunition exported in the last 
five months of 1O14, if maintained for 
the rest of the fiscal year, that is un- 
til June 30, 19* 5> would show a 
total three times that exported- the 
previous year. Since September, the 
figures available also indicated that 
the preponderating part of this export 
of anunurution has been to the bellig- 
erents. j£n fact, in October and No- 
vember, the amount exported to bellig- 
create was about four times greater 
than that sent to other countries. On 
the other hand, the figures for the 
whole fiscal years of igr 3 and 1914 
show that the value of the ai 
exported to the countries w 
then, have engaged in the pi 
was in one case only about 
and iii the other, approximately one- 
■fourth of the total exports. This 
:WOUld seem to indicate clearly that" 
the!, marked increase in exports has 
been directly due to the urgent de- 
mands. Of the emergencies of the war, 
In any case; trie, general deduction can 
be made with some assurance that the 
output of American factories engaged 
in the manufacture of .ammunition 
can respond largely to abnormal de- 
mands. 

■ Gunpowder Shipments 
The export of gunpowder in the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 3913 and 
19141 did not attain any very impos- 
ing- figures, the totals being- a little 
over $378,000 and $247,000 respective- 
ly, L Onfy ahout a third of this went 
to the countries now at war. For the 
last five months of 19144 ho wever, such 
figures as are available indicate that 
the total export of gunpowder has 
approximated $200,000, the actual 
slightly over $194,000. 
JPti* b« not available, 
hut it-would appear that the increase 
cannot be traced to the demands of the 
war, although, if continued for the 
rest of the fiscal year,, that is to June 
30, 1915, it Would show a total in 
crease in value nearly double 
amount in the fiscal year of 1914. 

KlFLES AND 'ARTILLERY 

Under the term of firearms, export 
statistics include artillery as well as 
rifles and other smal] arms. The 



the 



years ending June 30, 1913 and 1914, 
are about $3, 970,000 and $3,442,000 
respectively, of which approximately 
a third, in each case, went to the coun- 
tries now at war. From August to 
December, 1914, inclusive* the total 
value of firearms exported from the 
United Stales reached a total in excess 
of £3,400.000. an increase . which, if 
maintained for the rest of the year, 
would result in exports more than 
double trie value of those in either of 
the two years preceding 1 the war. Con- 
clusive figures are not available, but it 
would appear that more than lialf of 
the experts in thelast part of 19 14 went 
to the belligurents. Here again, as in 
the case of ammunition, there is 
ground for belief that the capacity of 
domestic manufacturing plants has 
responded in a very marked manner 
to the demands of an emergency. 

Actual Cohditidms 
Bald statistics are sometimes dan- 
gerous and subject to the criticism once 
passed on them by an eminent states 
man when be stated that in the ascend- 
ing scale there are three categories of 
lies, of which the third and highest is 
Statistics. Nevertheless, certain gen- 
eralizations appear justifiable, fn the 
first place there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the domestic demand for 
arms and ammunition 1 has been any 
less since the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope than at any other time. The 
normal activities of the army have 
continued and the situation of private 
individuals would net appear to he 
abnormal. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment arsenals have continued their 
normal output, none of which is, of 
course, available for sale to foreign 
countries. Consequently, the pro- 
nounced increase in exports would ap- 
pear due, to certain definite demands, 
and an analysis of the figures given 
above' shows that, certainty in the ease 
of cartridges and firearms, this de- 
mand can be traced directly to the 
belligerent countries. The economic 
cost of war has frequently been ques- 
tioned, and numerous arguments have 
been advanced to show that it is exag- 
gerated. The explanation is claimed 
to lie in the fact that unsuspected re- 
sources are developed and unforeseen 
savings effected. Whatever expert 
inquiries have developed In the past 
regarding the latent rapacity of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition, it would seem that the de- 
mands of the present war have shown 
that their normal Output can he in- 
creased in a very striking manner in 
response to emergency demands. As 
a matter of fact, there is some reason 
to suppose that the next six months 
may show an increase more marked 
than that which took place in the 



first 

Genital Conclusions 
The arrival of a semvoffictal com- 
mission from Roumania for the pur 
nose of arranging shipments of suu 
plies and military equipment, was 
noted some weeks ago as a further in- 
dication that the demands of the Eu- 
ropean war had not been confined to 
the belligerent countries. The emer- 
gencies created have made themselves 
Felt beyond the border? of the warring 
nations and there is ample evidence 
to show that Greece, Roumania h Hoi- 



nncs ouicr smau arms, ine to snow moi urccec, i^Qumanja h iioi- 

figures for the exports in the fiscal J land* Switzerland and Italy have all 



made serious and extensive military 
preparations. It is generally under- 
stood that Italy's great army has been 
practically mobilized on a war footing. 
Such preparations have necessarily 
created an abnormal. demand for mili- 
lary equipment. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the causes of the increased 
exports from the United States, any 
accurate estimate should properly in- 
clude in its scope tltc demands of those 
countries which have been affected by 
the hostilities as well as (hose ac- 
tually engaged in. trie conflict. 

The fact tliat tbe Roumanian com- 
mission is reported to have been unable 
to obtain satisfactory supplies in this 
country, may be held to reflect upon the 
capacity of American manufacturing 
plants to expand. At the same time, 
the figures which have been reviewed 
above indicate that response is already 
being made, with considerable suc- 
cess, to a very uuusua] demand and 
that the limit of capacity which has 
now. apparently, been reached is very 
much beyond the normal A more 
important consideration is the time it 
has taken to resell the maximum 
capacity of each manufacturing- plant 
engaged in the undertaking. Time 
has become an essential clement of 
success in any undertaking of this 
character, particularly in its early 
stages. The mobilizing of the manu- 
facturing resources of the nation 
would tend to still greater efficiency , 
than that disclosed under present con- 
ditions, and tbe present would seem' to 
afford an excellent: opportunity for 
calculating with some degree of ac- 
curacy how far our commercial 
sources of supply are competent in an 
emergency to supplement those of the 
Government. 

If it is true that war conditions de- 
velop unexpected resources, the pres- 
ent demands upon manufacturers of 
military equipment and munitions of 
war more nearly approich what 
might be expected if this country were 
actually engaged in hostilities, than 
anything which has arisen since our 
industries reached substantial propor- 
tions. 



Commerce and 

The New Coast Guard 

{Continued front page 10.) 

Altogether the increased efficiency 
of the new coast guard inspired by 
certain benefits and pensions due those 
engaged in extra hazardous service— 
attracting a better class of men to the 
shore patrol and life saving work — will 
mean much to the commerce of the na- 
tion. Strange as it may stem, prior to 
the recent passage of the cnast guard 
act. Congress had failed to provide re- 
tirement for the heroic men of the life 
saving service, and as a result that 
branch of the coast guard had greatly 
deteriorated in efficiency, owing to ihe 
impossibilities of enlisting the best men 
for this hazardous service. Waich of 
the seas in the vicinity of our coasts 
will be kepi with greater vigilance than 
ever before. As a result, traffic will 
become safer, millions of dollars worth 
of property will be saved, which it is 
hoped will result in a constant lower- 
ing of insurance rates. The new ser- 
vice will prove more and more essen- 
tial to the world of commerce. 
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Analysis of Navigation 
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than rncn hi fofcign ships. It ijcvct- 
theless remained for I he Seamen's' Act 
to require forecastle accommodations 
equal to the British- Thie Act lias 
gone further in providing for hospital 
..ccommodation mid shower baths but, 
"as regards the actual slewing acci 
modations and crew space, it has only 
brought American requirements up to 
the existing British standard,. Yet it 
has been generally believed that 
American requirements in these re* 
spcets in the past have been unique. 

Jt is no doubt (rue thai the cost of 
provisions for an American crew, 
when purchases arc made in this coun- 
try, arc greater than abroad. On the 
ether hand, an examination of the 
food scale required by law, even with 
the slight additions contributed by the 
Seamen's Act. falls to disclose any 
tangible divergence in standards be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain.' In any case, shipowners as- 
sert that they exceed the requirement? 
of the law and give their seamen better 
rations than are called for by statute. 
This is understood to be the case also 
in the British merchant marine. What 
American seamen demand and will 
ship for, is a matter for special in 
quiry. But the standards fixed by 
law, both as regards sleeping accom- 
modations and crew space as well as 
quality of diet, are not exceptional nor 
of a. character beyond that fixed by 
Great Britain, 



Cowsthuction Standards 

As an illustration of the distinction 
between our requirements of law. and 
the additional requirements fixed sub- 
sequently by regulations issued by ad- 
ministrative officers an admirable ex- 
ample is afforded in regard to water- 
tight compartments and bulkheads, 
F^or sea-going steamers, the law re- 
quires not less than three water-tight 
cross-bulkheads, such bulkheads to 
, reach to the main deck in single-decked 
vessels, otherwise to the deck next be- 
iow the main deckj to be made of ifon 
plates, sustained upon suitable frame 
work; and to be properly secured to 
the hull of the vessel. Hie position 
of such bulkheads and the strength of 
the material of which they shall be 
made, however, is determined by regu- 
lations issued by the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors. 

Under the alchemy of regulation 
our "navigation taws'* require that 
every sea-going steam vessel shall 
have a water-tight collision bulkhead. 
This bulkhead must be placed not 
more than one-tenth nor less than one- 
sixteenth of the length of the vessel 
from the bow, according Lo the actual 
length of each particular ship. Such 
vessels must also have one water- 
tight bulkhead forward of and one 
abaft the engine and toilers, and, in 
addition thereto, shall have such other 
water-light bulkheads as may be 
cssary lo provide that 
space between the bulkheads to ex- 
ceed in length one-fifth the length of 
the vessel, provided further, tlmt In no 
case shall the distance between the 
bulkheads he greater than So feet. 
Fkrrew steatuers shall, inr addition to 
the above-named bulkheads, have lo- 
cated at a suitable distance forward 
from the stern post a .water-tight bulk- 
head to protect the vessel from disss- 



:tsc have no definite provision in law. 
This illuflttoiion is not given as an 
example of the burden imposed by 
otir navigation laws in matters of con- 
slruclion. It is simply a clear case of 
bow regulation may contribute to 
raising tlie standard of legal require- 
ment. 

Review of Facts 
Trom what has been described, it 
Is evident that much of the criticism 
of navigation laws should have beep 
directed against regulations which arc, 
the action of government officials 
These regulations can be changed as 
shown above in the case of tonnage 
measurement. Prior to the passage ol 
the Seamen's Bill, two primary causes 
have kept our foreign merchant ma- 
rine down. The first of these is a 
matter of economic conditions which 
has determined the scale of seamen's 
wages and the cost at ship construc- 
tion in this country. Rapid industrial 
expansion cheap land, high 
of living and numerous ct 
causes have created such a 
The second factor militating against a 
merchant marine, while based" on our 
so-called navigation Jaws, has been 
mainly a matter of regulation and ad- 
niinist ration and not of statute. Fix- 
ing the complement of a crew is 3 
matter of expert judgment. , Whatever 
the necessity may have been, it is cer- 
tain that local inspectors on the very 
plausible ground of safety have made 
American requirements more exact' 
fug than those of our competitors. So 
in the matter of tonnage measurement, 
a complaint of long standing proved 
not only questionable in point of fact, 
but was also directed against a matter 
of regulation and not of law. Sub- 
sidiary issues between owners and 
crew have resulted at tunes in forcing 
a greater number of men even than 
that required by the ship's license and 
fixed by the inspectors, A broader 
interpretation of the Jaws, as illus- 
trated in the change of tonnage meas- 
urement* and the expert application 
and enforcement of navigation law 
and regulation by inspectors and ship' 
ping commissioners, carefully selected 



The Seamen's Act 



The declared purposes of the Sea. 
men's Act arc, iJ To promote the wel- 
fare of American Seamen in the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States; to 
abolish arrest and imprisonment as a 
penalty for desertion and to secure 
the abrogation of treaty provisions in 
relation thereto; and to promote safe- 
ty at sea." It rcgutarcs the manning 
of vessels, division of watches at sea, 
payment of wag^s to the crew, estab 
lishes ratings for able seamen and life- 
boat men, institutes a language test 
for crews, and fixes the requirements 
for safety of life at sea. Neither the 
supporters nor opponents of the Act 
questioned Ihc propriety of promoting 
the welfare of American seamen or 
safety of life at sea. A radical differ- 
ence of opinion, however, arose as to 
the means necessary and proper to 
attain these ends. 

Pehaltv for DiiSEimoK 
It is understood that the terms of 
the law will be generally applicable to 
foreign as well as to American ves- 
sels. The first provision which will 
affect our treaties with foreign coun- 
tries concerns the, abolition of im- 
prisonment as a penalty for desertion. 
In this respect the law not only pro- 
vides that the penalty for desertion 
shall be limited to forfeiture of all or 
any part of the clothes or effects left 
by the seaman on his ship and of all 
or any part of his wages due, but 
further stipulates that the master of 
the ship must, if obtainable, fill -up his 
crew with a number of men; equal to 
those who have deserted, 'and of the 
same or higher 'grade or rating with 
those whose places they take- 



merchant marine have been left to the 
judgment of government officials 
whose training ts supposed to render 
them competent in such matters. 

In regard to' payment of wages, a 
seaman, hereafter, will be permitted to 
draw pay at every port, with a mini* 
mum interval of Ave days between 
payments, of one-half the wages due 
him, desoite any stipulation to die 
contrary in the articles under which 
hi shipped. This provision will apply 
to seamen of foreign vessels while in 
United States ports. Seamen's wages 
will be further exempt from attach- 
ment, and allotment of wages in ad- 
vance will be prohibited except when 
they are to be paid to relations, etc. 
Hlo^gi ng and other forms of corporal 
punishment arc abolished, although 
Penalties involving confinement In 
irons and bread and water diet, are 
still provided. 

Foreign Treatiss 
Anumber of foreign countries will 
be affected by the enactment of the 
Seamen's Act, including the principal 
maritime nations of Europe, The 
provisions regarding desert™, and 
also rhe language test and composition 
of the crew,, if applied, will introduce 
new conditions with which foreign 
shipowners have hitherto been unac- 
quainted. It is within the range of pc*- 
sibility that advantages hitherto ac- 
corded American vessels in foreign 
ports may in some cases be withdrawn 
or that a number of complications nviy 
arise whose general tendency will be 
to embarrass rather than encourage 
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Fressnt Situation 
The condition of our merchant ma- 
rine today is not subject o£ dispute. 
A glance at the diagram at the head- 
ing of this article shows that our ship- 
ping in foreign trade last July was ac- 
tually less than h was in 1849, Its 
proportionate and relative importance: 
infinitely less. The total exports 
and imports of the United States in 
1849 amounted in value to ¥393,613.- 
259 of which 75 per cent was carried 

in American vessels. In 1914. the total 

be no value of exports and imports reached 
the sum of $4,258,504,805 and only 
£,rj per cent of it was carried under the 
American flag. These figures are re- 
markable, bi sixty-five years the rel- 
ative carrying capacity of our foreign - 
going ships has fallen off "till it is only 
. Ihtlc more than one-eighth of its 
nrmer proportions. Yet during that 
ime the United States has become one 
of the leading industrial and commcr 



ler in ease of fracture of the stern cial nations of the world. Further 
pipu hulr^hi); the propeller shaft, [comment can add little to these con- 
Thus where the law provides defi- : si derations 



Language Test 
A new requirement is provided that 
75% of the crew of every vessel will 
have to be able to understand any 
iven by the officers. £he em- 
'- of seamen of a different na- 
from the vessel in which they 
is' a common feature of. ocean 
lerct Til th* far eastern trade, it 
has become a matter of frequent prae- 
tice td employ lasears and, Chinese, or 
Indian coolies to act under a kind of 
foreman who communicates to, -them 
orders issued by the officers of the 
ship. The practical ^results of requir- 
ing 75% of the entire crew of every < 
ship- to understand English or German, 
or whatever may be the national 1 lan- 
guage of the. officers, is still a matter 
of dispute. Many shippers and others 
closely connected with ": questions- of 
oversea* trade and commerce claim 
that the American flag will be practi- 
cally eliminated from the Pacific in 
consequence. One announcement of 
Intention to transfer steamers from 
American to foreign registry has al- 
ready appeared in 



Of the crew la the deck department, 
at least 40% will hare to be of the 
rating of able seamen, this proportion 
being increased to 6$% after five 
years from now. The rating of able 
seamen on vessels engaged in ocean 
trade, will be granted to all persons 
over 19 years of. age who have served 
it least three years on deck at sea or 



on the Great Lakes, including ser 
on fishing vessels and vessels of the 
Navy and Coast Guard- One of these I 
able seamen h or an officer, will be in; 
charge of each lifeboat or raft, with 
one or more certified lifeTjoat-meri, 

Both of these- requirements not only 
set a higher standard than anything 
previously demanded by inspectors, 
but reduce to terms of law matters 
which throughout, the history of our 



intercourse with foreign countries 
carried on by American ships. This 
phase of .the [aw was discussed at 
length in Congress, but its ultimate 
effects in this respect are still a mat- 
ter of controversy. , It would appear 
certain, however, that the introduction 
of new conditions affecting foreign 
vessels trading.to the United " 
will .necessarily, give rise to i: 
diplomatic .negotiations. 

Results;, in; Contkovjsks? 
The purposes; of the new' act as 
specified in , the- text are benevolent. 
Whether such. results will equal the 
cUsadvants^esTdu^to^dded. rotrK- 

point in controversy. V^Ehcre 'is no" 
question that the law does not con« 
tainany relaxation' of '.existing, stat- 
utes which; have already been enricired 
for their restrictive, nature and held 

aible for fhe-decline if our mer- 

mariue. As a natter of fact, 
it imposes additional duties upon the 
owner? of ships trading from and to 
American ports,, and surrounds the 
makeup and management of a ship's 
crew with legal restrictions.- The de- 
mands for American shipping today 
are urgent Measures to alleviate 
situation have" been proposed on .all 
sides and government ownership -an r d 
operation is. advocated by the admin* 
istrarion. If.' the terms of the Sea? 
men's Act arc complied with and en-, 
forced, the American merchant marine 
will be operated henceforth, in those 
phases covered by the Act, under 'spe- 
cific statutory requirements . which 
have never been applicable in the past. 
Reference is made in another article 
in this issue to the surprising increase 
qf American shipping in foreign trade 
brought about since the beginning of 



...» war by the purchase and transfer 
to the American -flag of foreign-built 
ships and .made possible tiy the emer- 
gency legislation passed last August, 
ff this increase fails to be maintained, 
the Seamen's Act will become the sub. 
ject of even sharper criticism than at 
present. 
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The Movement of Foreign Trade 

The revival of American export trade, which has been noticed since Novem- 
ber, was preceded by a grave dislocation of foreign trade conditions all over 
the world. The following article seta forth such figures as are available to 
indicate the general trend of the foreign trade of the United States today. 



AMERICAN 
now to hive al 
proportions titan at tile same 
time last year when the ships of all 
nations were operating under normal 
conditions on all the trade routes of 
the world. This revival of our ex- 
port trade has carried with it a number 
of interesting features. 

Telegrams received from American 
consular officers from all parts of the 
world shortly after the outbreak of 
war. revealed conditions of serious 
stress and disturbance. This was par- 
ticularly true with regard to Central 
and South America. In fact the 
beginning of hostilities, which found 
the two greatest trading; nations of 
Europe ranged on opposite sides, pro- 
duced a complete dislocation of the 
world's foreign commerce. As a 
matter of course, the .temporary chaos 



Uhoccumed Markets 

A study of the unoccupied foreign 
markets which resulted from the seri- 
ous difficulties connected with all com- 
mercial' communication with Germany 
and Austria was at once undertaken 
by the National Chamber. A series of 
careful statements covering in turn the 
markets of all the principal countries 
of the world, was published in succes- 
sive numbers of the General Bulletin. 
The series "began August £2, and con- 
cluded November 6. The situation 
revealed indicated that a definite 
demand might be expected upon 
American manufacturers which, while 
owing its origin to temporary con- 
ditions, might be made in large 
permanent if onl 
rose to a proper 
tion. 

Even a superficial survey of the 
natural resources of the United States 
maKes^ dear the fact that the country 
is very far ^irom. attaining the limits 
of expansion, in the production 1 of its 
natural resource*. A very interest- 
ing feature 'is' revealed in the estimates 
made bythe Department of Com- 
merce .which show a .total . domestic 
trade of 9*3jxiOfiaoj#a and a foreign 
trade of a litflo more than $4,250,000,- 
000. The foreign trade is only some 
ia?c of the aggregate trade of the 
United States, These figures are for 
1012. - . . 

With these facts in view the revival 
of the export trade which had taken 
place by the first of the year, in spite 
of the new conditions and grave, dis- 
turbances created by the war, may 
seem less surprising. The world's 
largest exporters are the United States 
and Great Britain, followed by Ger- 
many, France and the Netherlands. 
Its leading importers are- Great Brit- 
ain, Germany,- and the United States 
in the order named. It was not un- 
natural, with ■ the latent resources to 
which reference has already been 
made, that the United States should 
have been able to respond to excep- 
tional demands. 

RevtvAi, ot> Tkade 
During August, September and 
October, 'the export trade passed 
through a. period of readjustment 
which only began to assume anything 
like final proportions in the month of 
November, since when exports have 



the figures attained for llle same period 
a year ago. 

The last general figures available 
which are for January shuw that the 
aggregate imports of merchandise 
were $132,000,000 in round numbers, 
or practically 532,000,000 less than 
for die same month of JQ14, a falling 
off of practically 20%. Nevertheless, 
this shows an improvement over De- 
cember when the failing off was about 
40%. 

The total exports for January, how 
ever, exceeded $365,500,000 or about 
$64,000,000 in excess of the figures 
for January, 1914. This excess oc- 
curred in spite of the falling off in ex- 
ports of cotton. The figures for cot- 
ton exports in January arc not avail- 
able, but those for December show a, 
figure practically $50,000,000 less 
tftan for the same mouth a year bc- 



iy>5, a* compared wills January, KJ14 
shows the following results: 
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unabated and accounts for the aggrc 
gate increase in spite of the falling or? 
in other quarters. Thus, the exports 
to France in January, were practically 
three tunes what they were in the same 
month a year ago. The same is true 
of Italy. The exports to the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom also 
show an increase of Cq%. From fig- 
ures available for the exports from 
the port of New York, which In 19J4 
represented 40% of our export trade 
and- 55% of the import. trade, the ex- 
ports to Denmark in January not only 
show ah increase of seven and one- 
half times over the same month a year 
ago. but an increase of practically 
50% over the previous month, De- 
cember, 1914, Those for Sweden 
show an increase of more than ten 
times over January, 1914, Thus, the 
total "exports to Europe from the 
United States, in January, 1915, ag- 
gregated nearly $2i2,oeo r i>x? r where-' 
as in the same month a year ago they 
were only $140,000 ,000. 

Of course, the increases noted above 
have been accompanied by decreases 
with regard to the countries at war. 
This is particularly true of Germany 
and Russia, the export trade of the 
United States with Germany only 
being one-fifth what it was in Jan- 
uary, 1914, and with Russia prac- 
tically nil. However, as so much is 
irted to Russia by way of 
,- and the Baltic ports are 
closed to trade, intercourse 
decreased as much 
red to would Endi' 

L^tiK America 
.When we turn to exports to other 
parts of the world, the figures for 
South America are particularly inter- 
esting. In January, the exports were 
only about 80% of those for the same 
month a year ago, falling from ovtir 
$8,500,000, to a little- less than $7 poo, 
00a The figures for January, how- 
ever, are more encouraging than were 
those for December, which, at New 
York, showed a decrease of 250%, that 
is from $10. 280,000 in 1913 to $4,333^ 
000 in the same month of 1914, An 
analysis of this decrease in December 
shows a notable falling off in some of 
the principal articles of export, es- 
pecially as regards agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing machines, typewriters 
and oils. 

A recapitulation of the exports 
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The situation as' regards cxntrfU 
suggests that foreign countries have 
been less able than the United Status 
to resuscitate their sales to this coun- 
try. This will explain why measures 
have now been undertaken in London 
to prevent exchange from going too 
far in favor of the United States, 
whereas last August arrangements had 
been made in New York to prevent 
exchange from going heavily against 
us. Notwithstanding difficulties thrown 
in thjs way, shipments of gold have 
now bean made from Europe to the 
United States 

Germany and Austria 
Any study of the import statistic 
for January rivets attention on the 
figures for Germany and Austria, 
which are only about 25% below those 
of a year ago, the principal decrease 
lying, in the most unexpected manner 
with France and Great Britain, In 
turning to the more detailed figures 
available for the port of New York, 
liris situation is further emphasized. 
The imports at New York from Gcr- 
many and Austria, are practically the 
same as those for January, 1914, the 
principal decrease lying with France. 
Great Britain, Spam and Italy, and 
not with the two countries whose di- 
ss communications have been 

closed. 

As regards South America, indica 
tinns art that the Latin 
count lies have made more successful 
efforts titan ourselves to increase the 
mutual exchanges of merchandise be- 
tween North and South America. Im 
ports from Central American coun- 
tries, have increased notably, while 
thosa from South America show ai 
increase from $20,000,000 In January 
10J4, to $23,500,000 in January of this 
year. With regard to South America, 
these figures arc particularly interest- 
ing as indicating a reversal of condi- 
tions the previous month, — if the fig- 
ures far Nov.- York alone arc typical 
—when the figures for December, 
1914 were over $3,500,000 below those 
for December, 1913. 

A recapitulation of the aggregate 
figures for the imports into the United 
States, in January, gives the following 
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Analysis of T£x roars 



The movement of the various com- 
modities which have contributed In 
this revival of our export trade hap 
liecn marked by a gain in manufac- 
tured foodstuffs which has more than 
offset a decrease in finished manufac- 
tures. At the same time ccriain lines 
of manufactures have shown a 
nomcnai increase which has not been 
confined entirely to 




MS cuuipinuii. l-'ur details uf this 
ell ■ racier only the llullres lor UeciatJ- 
Itcr, U1I4, are available, They suffice, 
however, to indicate [he general trend. 
Thus 1 lie value of export.? of metal- 
working machinery nearly doubter I 
while exports of nine rose from only 
137,000 pounds u year to nearly 37,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Turning to supplies, a demand for 
which may properly be attributed to 
the ] seeds of the belligerent armies, the 
export of commercial automobiles ad- 
vanced in value from $101,000 in De- 
cember, 1913, to $3,330,000 in Decem- 
ber of last year; cotton ktlit goods 
from $295,000 to mare than $2,000,- 
000. 'J'lie increase En woolen goods 
was :dsr> iiuir L blc. warden clothing ad- 
vancing from $iii,3,ooo to $1,330,000; 
blankets and other woolen manufac- 
tures from $103,000 to $2,750,000. 
The increase in rubber boots and shoes 
amounted in value 10 about ten times 
the cjt|»rts of a year ago, the figures 
fnr December, 1014, being $364,000, 
This was naturally accompanied by an 
increase in exports of sole and upper 
leather and boots and 'shoes. The fig- 
ures for harness anil saddle exports 
show an increase from $43,060 to $1,- 
500,000. The chief markets for these 
articles were France and England, 
while Denmark and Holland, respec- 
tively, proved to be the principal buy- 
ers of cottonseed oii cake and meal, 
and cottonseed oil. 

American manufacturers have been 
free to deal in contraband at their own 
risk, and the figures show that France 
and England have been the principal 
markets for those articles which are 
subject to sciiurc at sea. The export 
of contraband to other belligerent 
countries has been a matter of much 
less importance, and as regards ■Ger- 
many and Austri.a appears to have been 
practically non-existent 

Pom* or Suit- me NT 

Any examination of the movement 
of our foreign trade would be in- 
complete without indicating the ports 
of shipment- in this country. The 
chief point of concentration and ex- 
port, of course, has been New York, 
which handles practically nil kinds oT 
merchandise. 

In millions of dollars the total ex- 
liorts of these ports in the calendar 
year of 1914 amounted to 52.114,000 
in round numbers, while the imports 
amount ed 10 Si, 789.000, the first eight 
ill order of exports being New Yorl.\ 
Galveston, Mew Orleans, ftaltlmorr, 
Detroit. Buffalo,- Boston and Philndcl- 
lihia. The rise nf Galveston to the 
second port of export in the country is 
ilue, of course, tn large shipments nF 
cotton, cottonseed nil cake ami meal, 
and rice, hut nevertheless constitute* 
mi interesting development of recent 
years. 

Unsettled conditions will continue 10 
exist as long as hostilities engage the 
nations of Europe. The present situa- 
tion regarding the practical blockade 
of German v, tojrctltcr with submarine 
raids .on shipping bound for ports in 
Great Britain, has already thrown 
additional uncertainties n mini. I all 
trade with Europe. On lite other hand, 
it is to be expected that demands for 
foodstlllTs. clothing, mililair supplies 
and a number of other manufactures 
will not abate anil the balance of the 
year' stir.uk! show interesting rtevclop- 
mcnts. 
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Successful Methods of Commercial Organizations 



Cthe most significant influence 
foi-KDOfL thai has developed it) 
t Pat- tJwiltfj SiatW n-ttliln !he present 
generation. 

1 tlo not make this statement as a 
complimentary exaggeration to the 
delegates of this convention, but as 
a sober and thoughtful conclusion born 
of close observation of the many 
forcus at work Ui our national life. 

TWfi development is exhibited in 
two distinct and radically different 
types, ninety, the organization deal- 
ing with a single line of business, 
either national or. Id sonic more re- 
stricted geographical division, and the 
community organization fehambcr of 
commerce) with its Inter evolution* 
the State federation. 

N.VFJliN-WfMi Ix'lKkKSTS 

The crowning achievement of the 
trade organkntion is the creation of a 
sometimes nation-wide combination of 
interests, which affords no monopoly 
except that of good will, and which 
possesses high potentialities of co-op- 
oration without destroying competi- 
tion or eztoouraging any of the evils 
which are so liroadEy. and sometimes 
so unjustly, attributed to combination. 

The couimnnity organization 
achieves in a narrower field of primary 
interest territorially, but in the fulness 
of its powers it exerts a beneficial in- 
fluence; upon the whole range of a 
community's business: and then pro- 
ceeds to bring these widely diversified 
business and professional interests to- 
gether under the banner of cmc pa- 



These two types of organizations 
have always been related to each other 
through the fact that practically every 
trad* organization member h also a 
member of his home chamber of 
commerce, but this relationship never 
reached a point of affiliation between 
the organizations themselves until 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States provided the medium 
through which their combined influ* 
ence could he exerted upon those great 
National questions which so. vitally 
affect business and government. 

Tr.mmS Organizations 
Those of you who participated in 
the organization meeting of this 
Chamber will recall how much of mis- 
giving was expressed with respect to 
working out a basis for the recog- 
nition of both types and for making 
each equally responsible for the admin- 
istration of the newly organized body. 
I have always felt a "great ' debt of 
gratitude to the National trade organ- 
izations for the unsethsbness with 
which they supported the geographical 
scheme that was there adopted. It 
did not perfectly fit their case, since 
they could not with any propriety 
claim representation in any state 
group* yet with gatCtQtes farsighted- 
ness they gave the fullest co-operation 
and liavc contributed in a very large 
measure to whatever of success lias 
been achieved. Now that the perma- 
nence of the Chamber" has been defi- 
nitely established J wish 10 suggest that 
a review he taken of the representation 
which this important section of the 
membership has enjoyed in the execu- 
tive control of the organization, and if 
such representation has not been the 
full measure which should have been 
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Regui.atkd Combination Sound t 
As these successive steps have been 
taken, we have learned many usefu 
lessons «nd to apply many correctives* 
j &0 need to concern ourselves over the 
j bigness of business. Whatever closely 
touches the life of a large section of 
the people, whether it be transporta- 
tion, finance or industrial enterprise T 
will be the subject of regulation, and 
whatever bulks big' enough in the pub* 
lie eye to command attention will be 
the subject of inquiry. Economic law 
and actual experience will teach m 
how far. regulated combination is 
sound, and. regulated combination will 
of necessity offer only intelligent and 
equitable competition. The problem in 
industrial life today is to avoid the 
unintelligent competition from the 
small factors not subject to regulation, 
and trade organization, through its 
educational campaign on the subject 
of costs J is performing a valuable na- 
tional service among this class. 

If time permitted, I should like to 
speak of the improvement which trade 
is bringing about hi the 
Edit terms and method of 
credit expansion; in watchfulness of 
market influences; in creating better 
standards of treatment of labor; in 
distribution of statistical information 
upon the state of trade, raw material 
supply, visible supply of finished prod' 
nets and probable demand,- 1 — ali of 
which, as standardized operations, 
enter into the successful administra- 
tion of these or. 

them an enduring- place in the 
comic life of the 



OMMEftClAlj organization is accorded, that steps be taken to cor- 
rect the matter ami render full jusfice 
during the year 1915. 

Perbap* this may he regarded as 
quite apart from my subject, but it has 
been on my mind for some time and 
I cannot conceive a better time 
plate to raise the qitestion or express 
my personal feeling. 

lirtNKPrrs or Trade Geiganieation 

Prior to tile days of modern organ- 
i*otion t business was extremely indi- 
vidualistic. Each unit of production 
or distribution operated without re- 
gard to other units in the same field. 
Misunderstanding and often open an- 
tagonism resulted in decreased effi- 
ciency and induced competitive meth- 
ods which brought loss to the compet- 
ing factors and no permanent good to 
any interest. Then came the trade or- 
ganisation, bom of necessity, but nev- 
ertheless compelled to fight its way 
against prejudice, selfishness and fear. 
ft$ lines of service, however, have be- 
come somewhat standardized, and its 
benefits are capable of being clearly 
catalogued. 

First, it has introduced the personal 
equation into competition.. A very few 
years ago, men engaged in the same 
line of business had never mingled 
personally* Insofar as they were conr 
petitors, they held it impossible to be 
friends. A competitor posses; 
virtues and was not infrequently 
looked upon as cut-throat, robber and 
idiot We all know the innumerable 
instances of outright enmity which 
competing factors felt for each other. 
Competition became open warfare, 
senseless, wasteful and often destruct- 
ive. Trade organisation introduced 
competitors to each other; suspicion 
soon gave way to confidence, enmity 
to friendship, cutthroat policies to 
playing the game like good sportsmen : 
and. while competition is as sharp' as 
ever, the bitterness and malignity are 
lacking, and the tight-to-the-dcath is 
a thing of the past. 

Second, it has fully established the 
educational value of cooperation. The 
birth of a brilliant idea in one brain 
only reaches its fullest development 
when vitalized by contact with other 
mentalities. There never was a trade 
convention that did not.in some parties 
ular advance the science of the trade, 
and the man who today denies himself 
the advantage of discussing his prob- 
lems in the group loses for his busi- 
ness one of the most profitable prod 
nets of modern organization. 

Third, it has aided in developing the 
science of cost, accounting as a guar- 
anty of fair and stable prices. L The 
only factor in competition that is now 
really to be feared is ignorance of pro- 
ductive cost. During the years when 
our industrial expansion was rioting 
like an unbroken colt, we were sub- 
jected 

1st— To open warfare competition 
in, which scientific ascertainment of 
costs did not enter as a controlling 
factor ; 

2nd — To combinations which grew 
out of the very destructive character 
of open warfare competition, 

3rd— To the attempts! monopolistic 
combination in which the operating 
factors were less guiEty than the pro- 
moting factors for the, effort to elim- 
inate competition by strangulation. 



Field op Comhlwiiv Organization 
The community organization (cii am- 
ber of commerce) occupies '.a wcbDy 
different field: of action, having, not to 
do. with the needs of any single l£rtc 
qf business but relating "itself ■' inti- 
mately to the entire commercial arid 
civic-life of the city. . 

Now communities,' like individuals, 
exhibit a great variety of characteristic 
qualities- Mb 'two possess' the' same 
virtues or the same fault*.: ' -.That 
which constitutes a remedy, for the ills 
of one may prove disastrous to an- 



other. Population, 
cation, chief busini 
dominating nationality or citizenship, 
temperament and atmosphere,' awst be" 
taken into consideration, m laying out 
the work of the chamber of commerce 
and make standardization particularly 
difficult, but while complete standardi- 
zation may be impractical, there are 
certain ascertained and tested operat- 
ing plans which, with modifications! 
can be successfully ' applied to every 
organization. 

Complete Repribektatiok 
First — There shall exist as a funda- 
mental requisite to success, an absolute 
democracy with respect to membership 
qualifications, such as will assure nu- 
merical strength and a. representation 
of every phase of the dry's life. Two 
common faults are apparent' in a study 
of some of our community organiza- 
tions, — one, in which the control is 
held by a limited coterie of the promi- 
nent men or the community; and, two, 
where the organization is made up en. 
tirely of men who 
achieved place or sut 
on the way. The first robs the organi- 
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zation of that real 'power which arises 
from complete representation, and the 
second robs it of the power which 
arises from the co-operation and coun- 
sel of successful men. Both types are 
wrong. Share the control and respon- 
sibility equitably between them and 
immeasurable good will result. 

Ample Rnvwrtig 
Second— Unless the annual dues 
charged yield an amount which will 
guarantee ample revenue for efficient 
operation, a fatal blunder is made. No 
organization ever charged too much ; 
most of them charge too little. No 
member will ever be asked to pay what 
an efficient organization is actually 
worth. Annual dues should constitute ■ 
a secondary tax upon one's real and 
personal property, and should be paid 
as promptly as though required by law, 
though rather more cheerfully. It is 
probably true that no standard of 'dues 
can be fixed that will be generally ap- 
plicable, even tn cities of like popula- 
tion, but there should be no hesitancy 
in fixing the dues at a figure which 
will assure efficiency. 

These are fundamental admtnistra* 
five measures and if time permitted I 
should like to discuss two i others, 
namely, L : the success which has fol- 
lowed, a policy of 'rotation in elective 
offices, permitting every member who 
has rendered valuable service to aspire 
tn and attain the : highest office in the 
gift of the organization, and the. neces- 
sity through appropriate - committees 
of giving a large part of, the member- ' 
ship some d^ite task ai;^e,z«iest 
way to retain interest and enthusiasm. 

PRACTICAL , IpJNCriOtlS ,i -'■ 
r wisfi to pass now to. what.may be ' 
called, the practical . daily functioM.of »^ 
■community organization;" These,, f uitCj- 
tions:> group;-, themselves : intbrthrec - . 
classes,— thecotnmercial, the civic/and 
die philanthropic^;- ''.■'-" r . 

^•i-'-s' '- >''>'"< should- always. be ■ 
laid upon rtbe:Scprnroercial activities- .-.'- 
These were the soie.'motiie Jor CtgMl-. 
ization in.the early;dayi"and miwf coni 
sb'tute 'the: basic; motive of. the modem - 
" if^itiisttB^ncldVitShinHu^:^ 




the 

solely because of ths-™terial L r 
achieved, but because all civic and p 
anthropic effort , must draw its' i 
rial support frnnt^ine weaIUi?cr. 
through successful:; commercial . d .. 
opment; and furthermore, .-'practical, 
hard-headed sense -must no derlia this 
activity as opposed to theory and sen- 
timent which is so apt;to ; become the 
controlling motive in ;ioy purely re- 
form effort. . ' ' : , '"- 



In the promotion of commerce and 
industry the encouragement of 'intra- 
market trading offers to my mind a 
first principle of industrial success. 
A city whose people have learned to. 
prefer the products made arid sold at 
home to like products made and sold 
elsewhere has provided itself with the 
surest guaranty of industrial growth. 
The responsibility for lack of market 
loyalty rests first with the producers 
have not yet themselves, and secdnd with the buy- 
hut who are ing public. The i" 
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Of all a primary factor. The pro- 
ducers are inclined to view the trade 
that is far. afield is more worthy of 
cultivation tnan that which lies about 
their own plants. If they were ready 
to conduct a consistent campaign hav- 
ing for its purpose the demonstration 
of a city's own products to its own 
people and proving their value irf 
comparison with like products from 
other places, they would be taking the 
first step toward a high per cent of 
market loyalty. The second factor in 
iatra-market traijing" is the education 
of the people to demand home po> 

the community organization; nor is 
this task confined to loyalty to home 
- " but rather to that broader 



field of patronizing home distributors 
as against the Itin fortunate tendency to 
assume tha't the tilings purchased in 
other places are better than those we 
find in the shops of our own com- 
munity. Almost without exception 
where a buy-at-home campaign is 
started, the burden of carrying it on is 
laid at the door of the local merchant. 
This is unjust and should be reversed. 
His co-operation is essential; his in- 
terest lies naturally in preferring the 
products of local factories, since their 
development means' an increase of 
labor, retaining the profits of the pro- 
duction entirely at home, and furnish- 
ing 1 a greater local money circulation 
which finds its way largely into the re- 
tail shops, hut it should be borne in 
mind that it is his business to supply 
what his customers demand rather 
than to dictate what they shall de- 
mand. 



. Industrial Depastments^ 

Industrial departments have been 
commonly organized fa . successful 
community organizations over the en- 
„ tire country. The best advertisement 
for a city will be found in prosperous 
factories; the poorest advertisement 
in those dismantled- A city which 
fa found proudly to exhibit its own 
products and show loyalty to its own 
factories is assured of. industrial suc- 
cess, and . new industries will inevi- 
tably search out such a city, making the 
wnrk.of the industrial department ex- 
tremely easy. 

.Through the organization of. trade 
extension work, and through conven- 
tion bureaus,' the community and its 
products become known over an 
ever-increasing territory, and thus the 
commercial advantage of a couunu- 
nhybeeomej cumulative. 

Uniting town' and surrounding 
country by bonds of interest : and 
friendship recognties the interde- 
pendence which properly udstt and 
adds to the common prosperity by the 
exebange which oust result from such 
a union, 

Crvre and Pouticai, Tyros 

Under the head of civic functions, 
we have gradually reached a posit 
where there, are two distinct organ- 

■ ized administrationB in every cityr-*he 
political, which must always be parti- 
san and which will shift from one 
party to another as public favor is 
withdrawn for some good or fancied 
cause, while the civic administration, 

- which is coming to be represented 
rather completely by the community 

_„J -1 Hi 1-T ' ■ ' — .hTiiF 

and remains st-catjiisiij interesteo oniy 
in the genera! progress and develop- 
ment of the city so that It becomes the 
one stable and permanent factor off- 
' setting the shift in the tide of political 
life. 

The comrrnyiity organization^ be- 
cause of the relationship which it has 
singularly come to hold to municipal 
government, is the steadying factor in I 



keeping political administrations 
sound and efficient, and has thc^ad 
vantage of permanency as opposed 
to the constant change in political ad. 
m En i st ration, 

Exi j ::it(MiiKT in Michigan 

In some quarters there is a disposi 
tion to combine: the civic and poMti' 
cal administrations into one. The 
First experiment of that kind has re- 
cently been made in the city of Jack 
son, Mich., where the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce is Mayor of 
the city, and in all probability all five 
of the city's commissioners are actively 
identified with that organization. 
The result of this experiment will be 
watched with great interest, hut I 
rather deplore a tendency that might 
lead organizations to seek .this sort 
of rcspon5Ebi.ity+ The highest power, 
after all, is that which directs rather 
than performs. If a community or- 
ganization is to be charged with the 
responsibility of city government, it 
thereby loses it power to 
wisely the faults of 
and some other critical 
rise to take its place, 
good can come from the maintenance 
of these two administrations along 
broad.sane, cooperative lines, — first co- 
operative, lastly mtiral, —willing to 
condemn if condemnation is necessary, 
but desiring rather to commend and 
to assist than to frown upon the proj- 
ects of the admin istratbn in power. 
When James Bryee uttered his now 
famous criticism of our American' in- 
stitutions, ''America's most conspicu- 
ous failure is* its city government," 
there was just enough justification to 
make it a plausible catch-phrase, but 
today it is much less justified because 
of the efficient watchfulness of the 
community organization, and in an- 
other decade there will he no ground 
for such a statement if these organiza- 
tions continue to perform the advisory 
function and refuse to be drawn into 
the actual operation of municipal gov- 
eitiineht. 

PHiivArtmnoFic Activity 
To the community organization the 
field of philanthropic activity is both 
prolific of opportunity and of danger. 
The subjects of interest are limitless,' 
— every one appealing, every one 
worthy, — bat herein lies the danger 
lest in the zeal to occupy^this fruitful 
field the underlying principles of com- 
mercial organization shall be made sec- 
ondary to those of reform. 

I desire with all emphasis to state 
that there is no form of philanthropic 
effort in which either an organiza- 
tion or its members individually should 
fail to be interested, but it is one thing 
to be interested and 'quite another to 
turn over the machinery nf the organi- 
zation to the promotion of the cause. 
Is there a rule of action by which we 
may square the "philanthropic'*' with 
other practical organization activi- 
ties? Any answer to this question is 
involved again with the widely differ- 
ing" community characteristics, hut 
perhaps a broad platform may be 
agreed upon, namely: 
The machinery of the . community 
animation shall not be requisitioned 
ichaJf of phihtrrthropic effort where 
sr special ariiWetTective agencies 
are already io the field, or where these 
can be brought into action with the 
cooperation but . not under the control 
of the community organization. 

Supervision of Charities 

Two fields of action are singularly 
in line with this rule — l 

One, now largely -covered by 'the 
more progressive bodies, u e<, that of 
businesslike supervision of charities 



depending upon public subscription. 
This does not involve any participa- 
tion in actual operations, hut encour- 
ages audits of accounts h discourages 
excessive payment for solicitation of 
funds, checks up cases where there 
may be duplication of effort, and cer- 
tifies to the public those charities which 
are worthy of support. 

WoIUEHKn's COSU'EKSATTOS 

The second field is not yet devel- 
oped, but it follows -as a corrcllary to 
the first and is pregnant with infinite 
good to the cause of humanity. 

Human life is the price paid for in- 
dustrial progress, a price as exacting 
and terrible in its consequences as^var^ 
itself. Trailing in the wake of this 
annual toll are innocent women r child- 
ren and old age, robbed of support and 
thrown upon the mercies of an often 
inconsiderate public, not by their own 
volition, but because industry has 
taken away the bread-winner or de- 
prived him of his ability to provide. . If 
through industrial advancement great 
suffering is causcdi then out of the sur- 
plus of industrial earnings may right- 
ly be demanded an amount sufficient to 
relieve in some measure this suffering. 

I believe it remains for the commu- 
nity organization, which is represent- 
ative of all elements having to do with 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, to lay firmly upon the hearts of 
its members the fact that commerce 
and industry, by which we accumulate 
whatever of wealth may be ours, owe a 
certain debt which cannot be escaped 
to the widow, the fatherless, the home- 
less and the suffering, made so in a 
vast majority of casts, not by 
drink nor because of improvidence, 
but because industrial progress has 
destroyed or made impotent a life that 
was calculated to serve and support 
others. 

Nationalize Business Sestiment 

Every activity to which. I have re- 
ferred, both in relation to the-Sradej 
and the community organization, is| 
definitely linked with the development 
of a given trade or the evolution of, 
some community, but in dosing 1 wish 
to' put emphasis upon the necessity to 
nationalize business sentiment. Amer- 
ican busines* has not yet freed itself 
from provincialism, and as a nation we 
are still inclined to pride ourselves 
upon our isolation and self-sufficiency. 
Nationally we were like a childless 
household until that morning in 1898 
when we woke to find in our arms a 
little family of islands to be shielded, 
educated and made ready one of these 
days to take their own place io the 
worid as independent units. Since 
that day we have been compelled to 
think in world terms politically, but 
business has followed this example all 
too slowly, and we are still inclined to 
think and act only in the terms of our 
own business or our own city, a fault 
conducive to narrowness, sectionalism 
and selfishness. 

Commercial organizations may dis- 
charge a great obligation and bring to 
themselves the surest guaranty of suc- 
cess when they do their part in nation- 
alizing the business mind, in giving 
breadth of vision and enlarged atmos- 
phere to those members who have 
never been brought into intimate con- 
tact with the great world movements 
which in our day of commercial inter- 
dependence so directly touch their own 
prosperity* 

Significant Influence fob Goon 
I trust I have made out my case that 
commercial organization is tha most 
significant influence for good that has 
developed in the United States within 



the present generation. It is exercis- 
ing a rdlninp influence upon the con- 
duct of business; it is introducing 
economic science in place of specula- 
tion Vvith respect to costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, it is creating the 
spirit of EoyaEty to community and of 
charity, forbearance and brotherhood 
in all of the relationships which exist 
between the elements making tip our 
complex commercial life- it is develop- 
ing a larger sense of responsibility in 
the individual for the success of gov- 
ernment, and thereby kindling a new 
patriotism which loses nothing of its 
value 10 ' the community or the com- 
mon weaEtEi because it recognizes its 
obligations to the nation, and through 
the nation, to that wider world family 
in which we have all come to have a 
part* 

Commercial Organizations 
and Foreign Trade 

{Continued frvw page 5.) 
do this work, every facility of its 
Washington office and its branch of- 
fices, for purpose of study. This, will 
enable him to gain a complete idea of 
the facilities which the Bureau has to 
offer,, and will also put in his hands 
the tools with which to work. 

(aj The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce will furnish the lo- 
cal bureau with all the information dis- 
tributee! by it. This will include: 

(a) The details and address of 
""Foreign Trade Opportunities." 

(li) -Photostatic copies of plans 
and specifications which have been 
sent heretofore only to branch of- 
fices of the Bureau, 

(c) All confidential circulars is- 
sued by the Bureau, 

(d) Telegraphic trade opportuni- 
ties which have been received by 
cable. 

(3) Ordinarily t he information 
which the Bureau can furnish in an- 
swer to an inquiry is arbitrarily lim- 
ited. This is necessary not only on ac- 
count of the great volume of requests 
but also because of the "limited force 
of lite Bureau. On account of the 
large number of manufacturers who 
would be reached through the local or- 
ganizations, requests from them will 
receive more detailed and unlimited at- 
tention- 

(4) The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce will furnish each 
local organization with a complete, ?o 
far as available, set of the publications 
of the Bureau, 

(5) ' The Bureau will establish in 
cooperation with the Superintendent 
of Documents in each of the local or- 
ganizations a supply of its publica- 
tions which are for sale and which 
will convenience local manufacturers 
in obtaining the desired information, 

(6) All samples which arc received 
by the Bureau from its agents in the 
field will be sent to the local foreign 
trade bureaus for exhibition: 

It is contemplated that whenever 
the local commercial conization or 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce desires, for any reason 
whatever, to withdraw from any par- 
ticular arrangement, cither may do so 
upon notice. 

A Coor-atRATivE Arrange muwt 

There arc many details yet to be 
worked cut, and many questions will 
undoubtedly be raised from time to 
time- The essential point, however 
that must be kept in miml is that this 
is a cooperative arrangement which 
will extend the work nf the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
will* at the same time, make more defi- 
nite and practical and valuable to its 
members the -work of any focal com- 
(Cantimtcd on page ir>.) 
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IT is unnecessary La prescribe methods oi cotuiiicrciiA improvements, 
ami we tint .liinlly preseriljc any methods as toning successful 
] can *tiiT)|jlv I ell you, rapidly, all that wo arc doing tin Dayton 
ami lei yrm jud^c fur y.nirjidve-s ew u> whether the methods arc suc- 

L In ilit spring of i\)is t ~ the Stale of Otiio adopted a new constilu- 
[iun, :s lit iv Mute ciHistiltfiimt, lay ili-c provisions of which the cities 
and ji:unk"i|i;i?N(Ci oi the xtuic were given the right oi municipal, home 
rule, The Glian.hcr of Commence, taking, advantage of this, appoint* 
ed it committee of five business men who very carefully and conscien- 
tiously studied the whole proposition, with the result that they recent 
rittnded to the pcruple of Dnylan ami to the Chamber of Commerce the 
adoption of what is known ns the commission-manager form or the 
city manager farm of government, I should like to say to you men who 
are interested in a change of government for your municipality, that 
the plan we followed in Dayton was much better titan to appoint a 
charter commission nf fifteen who would be given the duty of advis- 
ing a. plan of government for your city. 

W c devised a plan and recommended that it be approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce and approved by the people of Dayton^ We 
put on a campaign for its adoption and secured its adoption by a 
majority of two to one. 

City M^kaceh Plan 

Let me tell you, just briefly, about the city manager plan of 
government, it provides for the short ballot. It is absolutely non- 
partisan; and just licrc I want to say to you, without any spirit of 
braggadocio, w-ihout any desire to boost in the unfavorable sense of 
that term, that I believe and we in Dayton believe that the com- 
mission-manager or city-manager form of government is the most effi- 
cient form of municipal government yet devised, and that one year's 
practical experience with its operations has made. that conviction deeper 
and more settled. 

As I say* this plan of government is non-partisan* and provides 
for the short ballot and the election of five commissioners. These 
commissioners arc charged with the selection of a business manager 
or city manager with the idea of securing a man trained to the 
management of municipal affairs. The city manager employs all of 
the heads of departments, down the line; those farther down the line 
being subject to certain civil service rules that are provided in the 
charter. It fixes the centralization of authority; and any of you 
who. under the old plan, have had reason to go to the dty half with 
a complaint or with something that should be rectified, or righted or 
should be done, Jcncw what it meant to be tossed like a ball from one 
department to another until your patience was worn out and you 
were exhausted and nothing was accomplished. But in our form of 
government the responsibility is absolutely centralized, and with- 
out any delay, without any annoyance, you can go to the proper party, 
who should rectify the complaint which you are making. 

Our form nf government absolutely separates the legislative and 
administrative functions. It provides for publicity, pitiless publicity. 
Every man in tlw: public service is tinder the limelight of publicity, ■ 
and the people may know and do know what is going on at the City^^- 
Hall, 

And then it provides for modern accounting. Why, think of 
it, gentlemen : In the City of Dayton there never had been a balance 
, and up Until the adoption of the city-manager form of 

* it was impossible to take off of the books of the City of 

-i a balance sheet, We did not know what we had m the way oi 

assets or liabilities. Under our present form we have modem ac- 
counting and at the first of this year we were able to take ahahuice 
sheet which could he laid before the people of the City of Dayton,, 
and we were able (0 show by classification the expenditures and re- 
ceipts of the dty. . 

Can you not agree with me that that is a wonderful advantage? 
It is absolutely democratic — and that is what we most need in our 
cities— rlivi-rcetl from the control of any interest*, divorced from the 
rontro! oi any witty or controlling party influence. We must have 
government by the people. 

OsoA^izED Puawc Omnkw 

But our form of government, our charter and the farm of govern- 
ment it prescribes, were like a great engine directly connected to a dy- 
namo. Bach of that engine and dynamo must he some driving force, 
and back of our government and the form prescribed must be some 
vita [{ling force; and that force in municipal government must be "the 
force of orpaniied public opinion. That has at all times to be back of 
any form of success f id municipal government. 

Mayor II anna, of the City of Des, Moines, after onr charter had 
been adnpted. and he- Fore it was put into effective force, came to , 
Dayton to see wlias wc were doing, and he made the statement to the 
di rtrLi>rs of our greater association (hat no matter what the form 
of government, no matter how effective, there had to be back of that 
government an organised public opinion. The mayor at Bingham- 
ton, Xew York, said lhat sncccs&ful municipal government depends 
not onh on expert administration, 'mt also on the intelligent interest 
and aroused attention of every citir.cn in municipal affairs- 

The Chamber ot Commerce, as it existed at that time, was a 
sfiklI! body inadequately financed, of comparatively small influence. 



because they confined themselves to the old traditions of 
of commerce work. They absolutely refused to take any 
in the political affairs of the city;— and you have to take interest in 
the policies, which are the political affairs, of the city if you arc 
going to he effective* And so the men who had been most interested 
in the adoption of the municipal form of government felt that it was 
necessary to organize a new and great civic commercial organization, 
, A movement was put into effect and- started and carried to a suc- 
cessful completion to organise the people of Dayton, not only the 
firms and corporations in the "City of Dayton, but the people of Day- 
ton, itito a great body of men, and not only of men but of women, 
who should take an active interest in the affairs of their city and 
should look after every piece of social and commercial activity within 
the city, We formed an association of over 7,000 members, and 
whjile we were at work, this statement of Mr Allen of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, was made to us, and that was that 
men and women interested in religious work could, by working ^to- 
gether, accomplish any definite scheme toward municipal govern- 
ment, and absolutely abolish misgovernment. If men and women 
interested in religion* work could do that, bow much more could men 
and women inspired with the enthusiasm and patriotisms for their ctty 

Anil so we formed the Greater Dayton Association, and the 
ideal of the Greater Dayton Association is not greatness/ it is not 
bigness, it is not more industries ; The ideal of the Greater Dayton 
Association is service, and the ideal of the Greater Dayton Association 
is true community welfare. Back of every great forwa 
must be the force of some ideal, and back of the force of t 
was that ideal of community welfare 

Just in the midst of our campaign for the adoption of the charter 
and for the formation of our Greater Dayton Association came a ter- 
rible disaster to Dayton; and I want to take this opportunity; gentle- 
men, to extend the heartfelt thanks of the Cily -of Dayton and an 
unspeakable appreciation of the action of every, part/of- this- country 
which contributed in friendship and thought and money, raddotbing 
to the necessities of the people of Dayton: No human tongue can 
adequately thank .the people of this great country and this government 
for what was done for Dayton at that tune. 

One thing more : President Wilson- in his talk; "the i ojhe*; night 
said that war was handsomer than peace, in:, that^innmea'.thej pur- 
poses of the people.; So is a great canity* h'^dsomer, than: thVbr- 
dinary- things that" happed; to us frem^".uayJio,day;Vih.. tbat-it-urarWi : . 
the pu rposes o f the -.people. So., we had . that" exj!e.-,coce : in Dayton, - 
that our purpose;- our civic, patriotism to. put . into,, effect -.^the^ ;ncs* - 
form of government and to make -effective this GreatergDaytbn Aa- 
«x-iation, were aaHkd>n» fl* jtttU^-whkk^kii^iuf ^ft^ ' ' ' j^t ■ 

Our first jrreat responsibility is to. maintain S3 ■■> -(legate.. our- ... 
city-manager form of. government Evm ( 5^ji^^::o^a^H6S : ! '. 
' it does not matter, what it is; every wtS^og^ ^i^^m Mf: 
of the city. has had' oar attention, 1 and. we rm!not ;a*rM'toa|^^iny- 
thing that we helieve ii wrong. We are;notafraid^*diin^^aiiy- 
thing that, we believe is right: It will: dtherJtitl^^jTOWfettev 
whole welfare of the community or affect^ fiiy^0SsSK^mt^u^[. ■ 
lhat we undertook was the federation of : .'eharffiea.-,? M^etttKJiea 
of the City of Dayton «m^dh£Bti£ed><.pnriste&Y*<r'" ! : * f @*™°V 



then) into one body.' so'tKat wt qoiild-have'one Sod;r;^deal ; wiU 
so that there could be no overlapping". "We* have now-, goitu^oni'or . 
will take very shortly, surveys of ° poverty, and 'crime/ hpusti^ con-,' 
ditinns, health and -sanitation, etc.' Mr Biyce, in hi<;book on Amer- 
ica, said that the most evident neglect of the people: of this^coantjy . 
was the neglect to vote, but the. greatest heglert; waa/the^ni^ectptD 
think. What we wanted to do was to 'get fht people .'pi^ttryton" to: ■■. 
think, and we are trying to educate them to think abont- their; city. 
We have become agitators ; we are not going. to'Jeave the -agitation ;of. 
public questions solely to the people whbram. 



ship, but we are going to try.-to get 
is beat far .the community welfare; an. 
responsibilities and duties of the Cm 




DevEtor-iriNf of Civic PAreroTrsM ' 

We want to develop leadership in the cmhmdnity. ^ The business 
men of the city, just Uke the business men of any other city, do not 
itir until something affects their own private interests, and we want the 
bsuiness men of the City of Dayton to be alive to the things that 
must be done. We, want men to take hold of aproject that is for the 
best interest of the community, and we are trying to develop that 
sort of leadership. We are doing this : We are trying to develop 
civic patriotism. :. ,;' . 

Take the men and women everywhere, and when tbey see : an 
American flag they are inspired with thoughts of national patriotism, 
because they know of Concord and Lexington and Burikcr Hitl arid 
Valley Forge. They know of the War of the Rebellion. They know 
of all the achievements. It is an open thing in each mind. But Ttetf 
you that the young people read in the papers about the "City Hall 

{ComSnuid on page ry) 
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Address by Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Former Ambassador to France, 
prepared for delivery February 5, t^t^ at the Sixth Session of the Third 
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WE were raising barely enough food for our own people u'hen 
the war in Europe broke forth h Now wc are called upon to 
feed countless millions beside our own. people, and the need 
of 0*1 r farmers for means by which they can vitalize and make avail- 
able for their uses the vast potential credit which they possess has 
become apparent to everybody who gives a moment's thought to the 
question. 

It is evident that American agriculture is now to be put to a severe 
test, when the inadequacy of (f 




For the past three years there has been increasing agitation for 
the improvement of rural credit facilities. As a result, state laws for 
the purpose of providing these facilities have been passed in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Indiana, Wisconsin and Texas, and two bills are 
now pending in the National Congress. This agitation has brought 
forth so much literature and discussion that there is a general under 
standing of the principles that should underlie legislation 

The experience of the last sixty years in European countries has 
demonstrated the economic soundness of certain principles. It is now 
generally conceded that we cannot transplant their systems bodily, but 

he chief problem 

j of t" 



avail ourselves of the tried principles, and the 



Show akd Long Term Ciutwr 
Tiicrc seems to be a pretty well-defined opinion that short term 
credit for farmer* is a matter tiiat should be left to the States, but pro- 
vision for long term mortgage credit can probably be more advanta- 
geously made by National than by State legislation, although sorrfe 
' imentary State legislation will be necessary. Wo movement to 
1 public aid to farmers has manifested itself in the State legisla- 
tures, but in Congress the question has been divided squarely on that 
point. The Secretary of Agriculture says: "There seems to be no 
emergency which requires or justifies government assistance to the 

f 1? lI _ .1 _i. ii r . . 1. . - .. . 



1 is right" The HoJlis-Bulkley bill undoubtedly possesses 
many features of merit," the result of painstaking investigation, but its 
passage would, I believe, be unwise because of its provision for finan- 
cial assistance by the government The farmers of this country do 
. not need- the .use of government funds, nor do they need the use of 
government credit, any more than do.thc manufacturers of the conn- 
try. -'. They have ample credit.of their own', provided the machinery is 
created .whereby;it can be mobilized and made available 

'^Moreover;, the granting of financial assistance by the government 
to ^ individual enterprise not oniy establishes an exceedingly dangerous 
■ precedent but it is iastep ui the. direction, of state socialism, which is 
- ■ t uY principle. .■ - 

■^■provision, of the HoliisrBulkley bill permits the land 
:en"d : tiisir facilities to farmers' associations, formed on the 
buDdin^and/ldanl association plan. ' Now there are in the United States 
r^ 2rtVbiia^g?tod , l™.asiociatiorij, .with assets of J 1, 137,600,648.00, 
■'• 4cciimulaced^wh^rjr]thir6ugh'the efforts of their members. . Would not 
thnsela, 5 icjoje'members, m towns aod. cities, have, a right to demand 
ai<!' from- theis^rvtsBnieot in br^dmg>;tlieir little homes, if such aid be 
|^ted,to the*fiuTr^>; : ' , " ■ ' ■ ' 

■ OurbuUdl^iutdibaD. associations are conspicuous examples 'Of 
what^Quli^ BCi^Eh^hed 5 ^/ the ucUizatioa <rf the credit of a large 
numbor^^ih^lmdii .working under 

the^sup^ryWoV:oiithe ( S£arc^:rIn the. early .days of sucb Associations, 
.. mok' ofjtoim?fah'ed l^uate'dfimpe^ect lam' fee .their creation and 
government, btil smce,fhe;Iegal: defects have been removed, their suc- 
■ -i^hasTI^'iidtaDl^^ 

They have'not hatknor have;they-»eecM.State They only rc- 
. q4Urtdf' wise liws'for their creation and regulation. 

t \ FarvATE CapiIai, AHD;FtJMjc"Sin?SHvi3ioN 
Taking into" consideration . Che characteristics of the American 
farmer/ it would seem 1 best, if a Federal law is to be passed, that it 
should provide for the creation of - land 'banks with, private capital and 
upon' private . initiative, to be carefully supervised by public officials, 
and that such land banks should have little, if any, connection with 
the Federal ^Reserve: system. ... 

■ I 3oth" the Hbllis-Bulkley bill and the Fletcher-Moss bill— which 
also has many admirable features — provide for cooperative societies and 
s for profit by the same statute, a provision that is almost 



corporations f 

certain;- to. lead to confusion, liimilar laws have proved lai lures in 
Europe dri the cooperative si.de. The only successful real estate credit 
..plans of a! cooperative character ever devised are the building and loan 
association iihd the landschaft, both of which can be best provided for 
under state laws. . ' . 

What legislation can do toward mobilizing credit and lowering inter- 
est rates is w3^iUush>ted by municipal bonds. That the securities of our 
rides and towns are able to command an almost uniform rate of interest 
throughout 'the country is largely due .to the laws surrounding their 
issue, - whereby, among other things, investors can be sure that the 
debt created does not exceed a certain proportion of the security be- 
hind it 



There is no reason why long term farm lentil with the proper 
li-golatory legislation, cannot he placed in an equally fai'iirntflu posi- 
tion will) municipal Iwnds. It tii of paramount importance, of cimr.se, 
tint the State Jaws with respect to foreclosure of title, etc.- should be 
standardized, if this is to be brought about, 'i'lie laws of sonic States 
relating to homestead exemptions and redemptions were enacted in 
tlaysof stress for the purpose of preventing the collection of mortgage 
obligations liiil d by non-residents, and in some cases they have not 
been repealed. 

R.MrFl-;iSl;N S VST KM AD.U 3 TAlil,£ 

I believe the best system of short time cooperative credit for this 
country will be one modeled alone; the lines of the Rniffcigen societies 
abroad. The primary object of a RaifTeisen society is to assemble or 
create a collective fund for the use and benefit of its hiembcrs for 
agricultural purposes. It is n financial instrument so arranged that it 
may be used by big farmers and small farmers in combination without 
distinction, and in the United States it should be given liberal hanking 
powers, tinder wise laws, to the end ttiat farmers may h:ive the Mrst 
use of the wealth which they create. 

Although the primary object of a Rniffeiseti society is fi [laiicial, 
it has also a definite social value, The collective liability, whether 
limited or unlimited, which it imposes on members inculcates a spirit of 
mutuality and solidarity which forms the groundwork of true coopera. ' 
tion and cooperation is indispensable for the full development of nun- 
culture. 

Cooperative banking and long term loans, accorded either by 
landsehaits or by officially supervised corporations, are what I believe 
. is most needed in American t agriculture. Long term 



loans would 

enable farmers to convert existing mortgage indebtedness into con- 
tracts, payable by a series of small annuities, which they can annually 
recover from the land. 

The introduction of cooperative banking would go a long way to- 
ward ending the agitation for State aid, because the actual and potential 
wealth of American farmers is so stupendous that if it were coopera- 
tively organised and utilised, together with the financial facilities now 
possessed, it would make them completely self-contained in the con- 
duct of their business. Nor .would this interfere with the business 
of existing banks to any extent On the contrary, they would benefit 
by the general expansion of the business of the country resulting from 
the vitalizing of a vast credit which is now latent and unused. 
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and Civic Development 
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gang," and they hear the city officials exposed to -disrespect, and there 
is not in any metropolis, in that connection, civic patriotism. 

What are we doing to correct .that? We are having written 1 
short history of the City of Dayton, suitable to he taught in the eighth 
grade, and we are going to take every measure possible to inculcate 
into the children, and into the men and women of the City of Paytcn 
a civic patriotism. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that as an officer of the Greater 
Dayton Association 1 am impressed with the magnitude of the work.* 
I am impressed with the responsibility resting upon the officers of the 
Greater Dayton Associatinn, and I think it is one of the important 
duties of this great chamber, and I am more enthusiastic about its 
advisability and the work it is doing than ever before. 1 think it 
is one of the reaponsibiiittea of this great chamber to develop the in- 
dividual commercial organizations that make tip this whole. 

IMPORTANCE OF !!e ?!:hf.N!h: 31 

It has been demonstrated at this convention beyond a doubt that 
the most important expression of the Chamber 1 of Commerce of the 
United States of America is the referendum ; and 1 want to say to you 
that m the past it has been a wonderfully strong expression because 
the organization- has been smaller; it has been throughout the east, 
principally, where there has been opportunity for education and infor- 
mation ; but as this chamber grows and goes farther out the danger is 
that the suhject submitted to the different chambers of commerce will 
be passed upon without due consideration and information, and the 
moment that you weaken that in any section of the country you ire 
going to weaken the force of this great chamber. It is the duty of this 
chamber to consider how it may strengthen and increase the ideals of 
every individual chamber of commerce throughout the United States, 
and every individual chamber that belongs to this organ ization. 

Just' one' thing more, and a very important thing; I do not care 
how efficient nor how intelligent the officers of a local chamber of 
commerce may be, the activity and the impulse for work and the 
success of die chamber must revolve about the man who is the exec- 
utive secretary: and I want to say to you that this chamber can du ne - 
more important work than to sec to it that it develops a grade of men 
for secretaries who shall combine leadership and character. Wc need 
men of vision of 1 the community welfare, men with a vision that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation; men who arc filled with justice and truth 
and who know how projects are to be urrjed and considered awl why 
in the successful operation of commercial organizations this great 
chamber plays a most important part. I hope that it will take that 
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Financing Commercial Organizations 

Address by Carl J. Baer, Secretary ot the Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce, delivered February 5, 1915, at. the Sixth Session of the Third 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



I AM very proud la be here from my slate of Arkansas, at the in-, 
v nation of this great body. In the few moments that I have to' 
talk, if 1 can but express (lie feeling of the Arkansas people to- 
wards this organization and its willingness to help out down in our 
country, 1 shall fed tliat 1 liavc done great service to our people. 

Before I go further, 1 want to stale that I. represent our cham- 
ber of commerce as its- secretary, but let me ask to represent it 
today as a business man and to welcome you to Arkansas, because I 
have only served sixty days, and out of respect to the secretaries who 
are here and those who have served long as secretaries, 1 refrain from 
giving you advice except as^ a business man of an organisation that 
has been closely identified with the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
since its beginning, four years ago. Therefore as a business man 
from Arkansas, I ask you Ibis one important question: How can 
we in the South .ever hope to live and do our share for the people 
throughout these United States unless we arc helped by you at this 
end of our country? We can contribute several hundred million dol- 
lars, tlown in Arkansas, to your welfare, but we caimpt do it alone. 
President Wilson, in his speech the other day, said that no one man can 
know the United States. I say to you that you business mien in the 
east and north cannot know oitr country unless you come sometimes 
and stay with us a sufficient time to gain some knowledge of tbe assets 
that we have to offer. What kind of a trade proposition can we make 
with this institution here? + We cannot live in Arkansas, as a commer- 
cial organisation in the City of Little Rock, without this institution. 
Chambers of commerce have lived for fifty years, and the birth of the 
parent organization only came two and 3 half years ago, but I believe 
that this parent organizations the life of every commercial organiza- 

Funds Fo« Epeicjent Service 

Why? I have learned in four days, meeting the men here and 
'ig the great questions discussed, a great many things. I am 
j to take a trip back to Arkansas and tell our state that we "are 
[ contributing one fifth enough to the financial end df this institu- 
tion, and that we must get busy and do our share financially to sustain 
this organization. The life of every commercial organization through- 
out this world, gentlemen, depends upon its finances. That- is our 
trouble in Arkansas; and Little Rock, upon that basis, raised for it- 
self a fund of $200,000. I shall not discuss the plans too long, We 
raised $200,000, and then built the organization very carefully, and its 
membership today is good and solid, and the men are staying in that 
institution because it has financial strength enough to do the State of 
Arkansas some good. 

This great organization here of -which I am proud to be a mem- • 
her, has grown in business beyond, its capital to run it. ^Gentlemen,' 
we must be financed. We men who are doing valuable service upon the 
road today are not doing one fifth the amount that we could do if we 
could provide the President and his Board of Directors with the neces- 
sary finances. 

Is it easy to gel money? It is mighty easy to get money for 
such an institution as.this. We have been discussing commerce abroad 
and commerce in the United States, and other vital questions, and we 
have been here for three days. We have been listening here eight and 
ten hours a day, and we would like to stay another week if we could. 
I tell you, now, gentlemen, that I want to go upon record. Arkansas 
its proportionate share, because it never has known what 
is doing. If we could put this business institution of 
,, a non-political organization, in. such financial shape 
work, we would see profits other than in dollars and 

Resovkces Not Devemmped 

In Arkansas— and I want to explain it just a few mo- 
ts— we realize that we are not an industrial center. We are 
ributing to you in the neighborhood of $200,000,000, and I want 
to tell you how we can contribute to you twice that amount of money. 
You men who are manufacturing what we use down in the South are 
here to find out how much more money you people can get in the 
South. As a gentleman from Philadelphia said to me the other day, 
"Why should I consider the proposition of voting upon the Arkansas 
River appropriation ?" He said, "What good could it do me in Phit< 
adelphia f" Gentlemen, that man had not a vision of his country, his 
United States. He could not see the $200,000,000 worth of stuff go- 
ing down the Arkansas River and going, indeed, to Australia, and the 
money coming back to Arkansas, and part of it, spent in Philadelphia. 

Let me tell yon how we are going to contribute three or four or 
five hundred millions by January ist, 1016, through the organization 
which I have the pleasure of representing, with our $200,000 fund and 
our five hundred members. Ninety days ago we went to one of you ■ 
manufacturers, one of the biggest in the United States, who had 
looked over the Southern field of trade. He said to our organization, 
"We wilt spend ten or twenty or thirty or forty thousand dollars if 
rou men will do your best to build up your countty, out of which we 
will get some trade " I called upon the agricultural experts of the 
State Department of the Agricultural Schools, and the different agri- 
cultural associations, and asked them if there was a way to pro- 
duce $r 00,000,000 upon the land that is now producing $800,000, 
and they said, "Yes. but we cannot do it without the cooperation of the 
■' How will the business men get behind the agricul- 




tural forces that will make Arkansas produce two for one? We said, 
"We business men are going to put it Up to you. We are going to i 
pledge the money, and now you have to make the effort, and we are go- 
ing to make you make good." Here is the plan; We got these, 
forces together and we began telling the farmers that we were going 
to bring the business man, the Tanner and the expert all tngether 
in the same country school house and wage a great profitable 
farming campaign throughout the State of Arkansas. In less than 
thirty-two days we had got over 1,500 lecturers, all experts of this de- 
partment, with the assistance of the 'National Harvester Company. ■ 
We had talked to over 140,000 farmers; we had brought 140,000 
farmers in close business connection with the man who was to fi- 
nance it, and we put it squarely up to the farmers — "If I will risk a bale 
of cotton upon that acre of land, will you furnish the money to buy the 



necessary seed and plow thi ground and [ 

Result's oe Campaign 

The conclusion was this : In less than four and a half weeks 
this campaign was ended, and hundreds of thousands of acres today 
are being plowed and diversified. 

Mr. Fahey, you remember Mr. Alexander, the nan whom you 
visited that morning with your directors? He is one of the richest 
farmers and planters, and he knows nothing but cotton. The people 
say, "Yes, we little fellows will stop raising this cotton and we hill- 
billies will sacrifice our two or three acres, and what will the planter 
do?" He will raise more cotton than ever, because he believes that 
cotton will be fa cents instead of nine cents, 

Mr, Alexander has done this. He has a thousand acres of cleared 
land and he has ordered his negroes and said, "You will rent that 40 
acres of land from me, and I will finance you, provided yon cut. it in 
two and only plant cotton upon 20 acres ; there must be plenty for .man 
and beast, and yon must do as I tell you. I will stand the lots ■ if t 
have to feed you during the year." They are growing cotton now, and 
growing foodstuffs. ■ ' ■ . :- J "£\ 

What is the answer? In Arkansas we bought $80,000,000 worth 
of foodstuffs last year. Suppose we raised that $80,000,000 worth : 
Ws would have the entire $80,000,000 foi- luxriries and school^ books 
and clothes to wear, because those who had. cloraea-laat-yearSlBve'iiot 
boughrnew ones, in oureountry. Until yw rnake the ™tb^ 
see hU opportunity to make two dollars where he is now leaking one, 
you will not reap the benefits . that you should. . ' . 

If you could see the opportunity! Send your money there. and 
itinland. Bring these Belgians or other peop! e, and place them on 
J and let them go. . ,:\.KW4&X 

'■„■ ^i ; 'v-; ; ,'.;J.: ■ . ' 
Interesting the Chtluren ■ 



istoo big, the tinie. is ' tod jShort, for rde-toi gd 
but we followed- this campaign with another. -I 



want to tell you what the children are goirig to do for the nien of the 
United States. Same, man conceived the - idea : ui^his. spire ' moments ; 
—"My,, how can we help.ihe children to, h^-ia-m^imau^Tff^Sg 
conceived, the idea nf the. poultry andjpig club, and -asked, every :busi-: 
ness man in the State of AWansas to put up $5; fliat"$S'mTbe Joined ih) a 
boy and a girl-— I' mean the boy and the girl . who ne^.sawlf^e^arsV 
in one amount, the boy and the girl who never had any dealings with 
money, the little child of four or five or six years— five dollars to the 



dpi and interest, in one ytar, or to" extend' the hbfeio'TOaPaTI 
with a mortgage upon the stock,' upon the chickens cr upon*the pig, as 
the case might' be, and to pay back at the end of the thrie, 1 'the' money, 
interest and ortnefpaL;. .'fi.^K.^rfs; 

What lias" that done for Arkansas? We'-havi' hadiaiir^kpoo- 
men who have loaned money, and/the United States ^Govcmmrait lias 
I ft for us that we have produced $50^00,000 for thVState of 



figured it f 
Arkansas, 



Problems oe the Futcjxe 



Those are the concrete results even in fhe'i poverty stricken con- 
dition of the South today, because of the great ^ 
forced ' upon our ; 
zab'on has the way 
date each other. 

The efficient work that this organization is doing daily, the good 
that it can do in the United States,, is beyond anyone's conception. You 
have made in two and a half years a nucleus from which, you should 
be able to build tbe greatest, organization' in the nation, but we' are all 
well aware of the fact that we must also figure on the financial :end of 
this institution. In so doing let us provide for it in connection with the 
secretaries of the commercial organizations which represent this body. 
A committee should he appointed— I suggest ten men-^o consult with 
this board of directors. Let us then ask, the corxtrnittee to workout a 
lion. We should create .a school of citizen" 
in' the commercial organization? going out 
len we will have done for ourselves this 
in millions of dollars where we have put 
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The Nation's Business 



Commercial Organizations 
and Foreign Trade 

{Continued from page 15) 

SnfiiaSS 1 Sf a th™iDcal d 
organizations has been 
There art many state and national or- 
ganizations, some of then interested 
only irt one industry or a related group 
of industries, which must be consid- 
ered. 

In order to show concretely just 
how the plan will work, let us take a 
specific example. . Under the present 
arrangements if the consul at Buenos 
Aires sends in plans and specifications 
for a big gas engine, let us say, an an- 
nouncement is made through the "For' 
ogn Trade Opportunities' in "Com- 
merce Reports'' or through a confi- 
dential circular. A manufacturer in 
Cleveland, for example, is interested 
He must write to Washington and get 
the information, which takes from 
two to four day*. And we rm 
forget that the number of manufac- 
turers who do not write and therefore 
never get it at all is large., 

I NT ESUiSTl NG THE M A N U VAtt Ufc£ H 

Jab? ib. fSSS^rfTiSE 

die Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and flee the plans a.nd specifications 
which have already been sent there 
and secure without delay all the avail 
■ able Information* Not only that, how- 
ever, but many more Cleveland' manu- 
facturers will be interested in this op- 
portunity, became many more wilt 
have been listed to receive the advance 
information. It will also be the duty 
of the local foreign trade bureau to 
induce the manufacturer to go after 
the husine** with more energy and 
once having secured it to give it more 
careful and intelligent attention. 
Many commercial organ! zationa are, 



Foreign Trade Education 

By Prof. Glen L. Swiggett, Chairman Foreign 
Trade Committee, KnoxviUe Board t>£ Commerce 



ntcse, cooperating with' the Bit- 
rean of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce But it is a ■wasteful and inef. 
(Merit ^kind of cooperation. It too 
often takes the form of 'a letter or 
circular embodying* the information re 
-celved from; Washington, which is 
sent .tor manufacturers -who are'th ought 
to be interested. This not only dupli- 
cates j»i&tvii&b'ifiill^'4aMl>y-8i 
Bureau! at : Washington," but. delays the 
information- in arriving at its fins] 
destination..- : v '\"'.v , '- r ~-": 

If theJJureaCof, -Foreign and Do- 
mestic: Commerce, in dose cooperatjqn 
with: the':coinjbeTcial' otganiiations i - of 
the ; country; can 'induce , the business 
community of thto^'eputitry to take an 
intelligent advantage' btthe. opportuni- 
ties offered in the .foreign field,- a; truly 
valuable', service iwill be .rendered in 
the upbuilding- of the United. States. 

American Registry for 

Foreign-Built Ships 

(CanfiBwW. from p^ge j.) '■ 
struction in the United Kingdom for 
tttt^n'tr- ioTZ Is-reported to lUVe been 
rjoiB,i47 net tons. . The gross ton- 
nage^ not available, ;tut, the figures 
as given show ; that the .net tonnage 

. construction in one year exceeded, the 
documented tonnage of all ..the Amer- 
ican vessels already ply/ing in foreign 
trade' in 1914. The tonnjee actoatlj'. 

. constructed in the United Kingdom in 
I-0I3 for f oreignefs 1 amounted *> 196,- 
673 net tons- and ithe aggregate ton- 
nage sold to foreigners to 418,173 
tons. Our aggregate shipping ton-, 
nege is exceeded only by Germany 
and Great Britain, but that portion of 
it which competes with the foreign 
trading nations of the world is much 
less impressive and only a T "change of 
conditions and long-pursued effort of 
expansion and const ruction may be 
expected to restore it to the compara- 
tive position it held in its best days. 



THE present European war has 
brought to the attention of the 
American people many prob- 
lems which are demanding a satis fac* 
tory solution by the experts of the 
Federal Government and our larger 
foreign trades business interests. As 
a nation we have been quick to see 
that many of these problems demanded 
an immediate solution ; and have urged 
and accepted emergency measures. 
There is apparent, however, in the 
world of export and import a disposi- 
tion that the readjustments, made 
necessary hy the novel conditions im- 
posed through the breaking up of for 
mer trade lines and policies and the es- 
tablishing of new ones, be undertaken 
with greater sense of assured certainty 
and security. The perspective of only 
a few months reveals this altitude of 
mind. It is further brought out by 
the views presented in the discussion 
of the uniformly excellent papers read 
before several of the recent important 
business conferences. These confer- 
ences, particularly those of The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council at St. 
Louis, and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Wash 
ingtcn, addressed themselves to a com- 
prehensive discussion of foreign trade 
possibilities and opportunities. 

A Demand for Knowlcece 

Training: for business, even for the 
simpler relations of a business career, 
has in some way presented seemingly 
insuperable difficulties to its complete 
incorporation in our school system. 
Our schools and colleges have never 
kept pa« with the increasing demand 
for ' the better knowledge of the con- 
duct of business. Training in this, 
strangely, lias been left to private ini- 
tiative. Only recently have some of 
the city colleges, in regular and con- 
tinuation courses, entered the field in 
successful competition with private 
Irasmeas oolldges, correspondence 
schools and the organized educational 
work of the Y. M. C. A Is there 
no demand for foreign service train- 
ins;? Within the week the president 
of one of our larger colleges wrote 
methat there was,, ui his judgment, no 
demand .that a subject be. taught with 
tiie -view of foreign service. T can- 
not agiee with that. In my belief it 
is the difficulty, insurmountable in our 
present scheme of things, of teaching 
such subjects with proper value and 
correlation that has led to their neg- 
lect in our schools. The young men 
of our country would eagerly pursue 
such a course of training through the 
lore of profit or adventure. The in- 
terest shown by our students in any 
subject pertinent to foreign trade, of- 
ten unrelated and unattached in our 
college nurses, plainly reveals a char- 
acteristic trait of American 'manhood, 
vie., it romantic restlessness in quest of 
strange fields, the spirit of conquest of 
'.hew worlds. If this career be direct- 
ed through' a proper course of study, 
accessible over a large area of real or 
latent foreign trade interest, young 
men will engage upon it like the con- 
qmstaSorts of old; I am absolutely 
certain of this from the keen interest 

Necessary Educational Rzquuui- 



Educational preparation for foreign 
service fa a distinctive kind of work, 
and presents jnany difficulties En the 



way of its immediate and successful 
introduction in our schools and cot- 
leges. Not only docs it require in- 
struction in many subjects not now 
taught, hat it compels many other sub- 
jects to be taught with new implica- 
tion. It means almost that the in- 
structors in tltcse subjects be men who 
have acquired in foreign travel, ser- 
vice and study, an international view- 
point; men who, though specialists, are 
able to relate their own subject to the 
other subjects deemed necessary in 
preparation for foreign service. Lan- 
guage must be taught solely with the 
object of use; and history, ethics, 
economics and sociology with the 
view of national obligation and inter- 
national relation* If this be true, such 
instruction cannot be; given in our 
schools and colleges as at present ad- 
ministered. Anyone familiar with tbt 
attitude of mind or viewpoint hvth<! 
usual classroom of today knows that 
ir is impossible: Nor really should we 
expect it of these schools and colleges. 

College LiaiTATioHS 

Tlie teaching - of these subjects is the 
nation's business, as preparation through 
them implies service which is distinct- 
ly that of the nation, viz., relation with 
other nations. Concerned: a$ they are 
with local problems through local sup" 
port, our city and State colleges can- 
not give adequate instruction for for- 
eign service unless possessing large 
manufacturing and export interests 
The support of the latter may enable 
them to do so. Through the lack of 
opportunity for this training in our 
schools; many of our larger foreign 
trade companies have been compelled 
to establish some kind of training for 
its own men. Such ventures, however, 
can only be expedient makeshifts. They 
have accomplished something like a 
pioneer purpose in educat ion , and jn 
that alone have a raistin d'etre, despite 
any excellence in training that tliey 
may posses' or any number of clever 
men they-rnay train by it. Such train- 
ing lacks the promise of permanency 
andr as:, a special, unrelated course of 
itudv, lacks that correlation in a na- 
ion's educational system, distinctive 
of all education. In this great work 
of preparing educationally for foreign 
service, one cannot build upon or 
through it. Such training is foreign 
to the genius of this nation, its de- 
mocracy and educational system. In 
respect to this the continuation course 
alone offers a satisfactory compromise. 
This_course, however, to be effective 
and cooperative can only be given in 
our laTger cities. A better solution of- 
fers itself, a solution that will permit 
all ■ interests involved, government, 
business, college and student, to co- 
operate, effectively in speedy consum- 
mation of the objective purpose of this 
teaching, preparation for foreign ser- 
vice. 

Federal Aid NsEpep,^ 

To achieve this, we must make It 
the nation's business; for it can only 
he done successfully, evolving natural- 
ly, hy the largest unit by which we 
delimit ourselves politically, the nation. 
The provincial outlook of the smaller 
units precludes this. Any city or 
1 " ever, lacking every foreign 

-Jbility, may prosper through 

nation's trade balance as a. result 
the lattcr'a wise interest in, and 
support of, this special training. Such 
should ever lie the nation's business: 
To undertake and support whatever 
can be done better by it than by any 



constituent member thereof but the 
profit from which will accrue to all; 
to refrain from undertaking whatever 
can be done just as well by state or 
individual, the profit from which will 
not redound to the profit of all* In 
the former comes instruction for for- 
eign service, commercial and consular. 
By support is meant not only Federal 
money appropriated for this purpose, 
but instruction and direction in part 
from those Departments, like State, 
Commerce and Treasury, that are 
most vitally concerned with this im- 
portant serviced Recent Federal meas- 
ures involvings the reorganization of 
our consular and diplomatic service 
and the appointment of commercial 
experts as foreign service agents in 
the Department of Commerce, the ap- 
pointment of Federal Commissions of 
various kinds, -the enactment of cur- 
rency and trade laws permitting larger 
and more intimate foreign relations 
in trade and banking, all these not only 
make it necessary that proper educa- 
tional training be established to pre- 
pare for this service, but permit as 
well this very service to furnish ex- 
pert instruction in such schools and 
! colleges as may be designated to give 
'it. it will not be necessary, perhaps, 
to establish any new schools for this 
purpose, 

Whkhe Courses Mav B£ Established 

In our larger cities with natural 
foreign trade opportunities like New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Atlan- 
ta, and others, there arc splendid 
institutions that can, with some modi- 
f: ration, establish foreign service 
courses under extramural direction 
and maintain such in a manner simi- 
lar to tliat of the special w L ork in the 
attached and quasi-independent Fed- 
eral Experiment Stations, In such a 
chain of schools wc have the first es- 
sential for proper educational prepara- 
tion, e. g. courses of Federal super- 
vised^ study that will permit, through 
definite prescription and uniformity, 
the preservation of a sense of national 
integrity in International relations by 
all young men engaged in foreign 
service. In the wise selection of these 
federated schools we shall not only be 
aide to meet the present demand for 
a foreign service training in cities with 
foreign trade interests* but shall be 
able to stimulate the .latter In others 
where exist today potentially just as 
great trade possibilities. Surely a 
great educational service. 

In each of these schools there should 
be a small faculty in residence for the 
teaching of the commercial languages 
of the world and the fundamentals of 
foreign service education. The lar- 
ger part of instruction, however, should 
be given through sequential lectures of 
a visiting staff from the foreign ser- 
vice experts of our Federal govern- 
ment and the larger corporations with 
foreign trade interests. This co- 
operation in teaching on the part of 
government and business experts will 
be of paramount value. Viewing from 
a common plane matters, of gravest 
concern to our national prosperity, 
foreign trade and diplomatic TchtrOUF* 
and actuated bv common ideals of 



foreign service, government and busi- 
ness should be able, through its rep- 
resentatives assigned" for i'iEs teaching 
work, to create a procedure, a foreign 
policy, mutually beneficial and freer 

(Cwitinnzd ok page 20,) 
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Foreign Trade Education 

(Cwitimicd frqii\ page it).) 
from nil niismlik-r-sUnilinp, Uccnust: 
it is tlie collective wwlt ot the test 
foreign relation experts. 

HfXr' I'lOM GOVBHNMKNT EXPERtS 

It will not be difficult to inaugurate 
our foreign strrviec training in this 
:r. Willi the establishment o£ 



the agencies of the Bureau of foreign 
and Domestic Cffinmcr'- the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is placing in tlie 
home field a fine body of foreign trade 
experts. Commercial attaches and 
consuls on furlough, together with ex- 
perts from other Federal Depart- 
s and commissions, will supple* 
the former in Ibc teaching of 
: subjects. Instruction given in 
this Sfoy, and with only such articula- 
tion with other courses of study as 
may he found absolutely necessary, 
will prove attractive [o young, mm 
and permit ilic training for this ser- 
vice of many who otherwise might not 
fie able to enter upon it. These are 
the men that are now being prepared 
for foreign trade by the special train- 
ing schools nf some of our larger for- 
eign Irade corporations Dr in the field 
of experience. They are most valu- 
able for foreign trade. With proper 
preparation, knowing as they do their 
own business so well, titcy make the 
most effective foreign trade represen- 
tatives. Any scheme of study for this 
purpose must hase its work upon the 
ability of these men to pursue the 
study of it. Thay will be the first to 
engage in it. Naturally, however, like 
any other field of study, all students 
will in tinic enter upon it with better 
preparation, permitting the ^customary 
grades of instruction. 



A ClttAiiuATi-' School of Commerce 

If the higher collegiate training 
fihuutd prove inadequate, as I hclieve 
it will, a Graduate School of Com- 
merce could be established 'at Wash- 
ington or in one of the larger cities, 
shy New York, the nation's business 
capital, where such restrictions might 
be put on entrance as to allow only 
the best prepared young men to en- 
gage in this service. From this school 
wilt naturally come candidates for the 
better consular posts, foreign secre- 
taryships and the higher foreign trade 
positions. This school would be the 
capstone to this entire federated ef- 
fort, the real Federal School of Com- 
merce, 

Sucesvision ov Traimibo 

The administration of this Federal 
training presents no serious diffrcul 
ties. It should doubtless be through 
a Board composed of the Secretaries 
of pertinent Departments, the United 
States Commissioner of' Education, 
the Director-General of The Pan- 
American Union and representatives 
from our national educational and for- 
eign trade associations. In this man- 
ner there would be ever present. 
I repeat, the cooperation Df gov- 
ernment and business in foreign ser- 
vice training as there should be in all 
transactions of international charac- 
ter. The supervision and direction of 
this training by such a Board would 
have far-reaching consequences in giv- 
ing to our young men not only su- 
perior training but the capacity for 
sane compromise and conciliation in 
uternational affairs.* 



Government Ownership 

of Merchant Vessels 



In the course of a week every Sen- 
ator was in actual attendance, and it 
was estimated that the vote would be 
46 to 46, with the Vice-President de- 
ciding the tie- This vote was never 
reached, 

Ho vote was taken oil the vote 
to recommit, for the advocates had the 
bill in its latest form with only minor 
modifications introduced in the Senate 

a new measure, and On February 5 
offered a resolution which would at 
once bring it up for consideration. 
This resolution, too, lapsed without a 
vote; for meanwhile a new parhamen- 
tary plan for advantage to the bill had 
been made 

fk:.u Again in House 

In following out this vhw a caucus 
of majority members of the House on 
February 15 agreed that the Latest 
-form of the Senate bill shquld be 
added as an amendment to the Navy 
mail -bill, which is mentioned at the 
beginning of this article and which had 
passed the Senate, and this: composite 
bill should be passed with the provi- 
sions of the Navy mail bill inoperative 
until two years after war in Europe 
has dosed. This plan- was carried out 
by the House on the next day, but in 
rhe Senate attempts to reach a vote on 
a motion to concur in the amendment 
of the House, — in other words, to 
pass the last form of the Senate biiL— 
were thwarted, and after several days, 
of debate on questions of procedure 
the bill on February iS was sent to a 
conference committee of the Senate 



(Continued from page 4,) 

and House, that they might agree up- 
on its form, and an understanding was 
reached that it would not again have 
consideration until February 27,- 
Bui, Failed 

When the joint committee of con- 
ference made their report, it was found 
that they had provided that although 
the President has, under the law of . 
August lS t 1914, suspended for 7 
years the navigation laws which would, 
otherwise require that officers of tor- 
eign-btult vessels admitted to Ameri-' 
can registry should be American dfa-]- 
sens, she officers of all vessels acquired 
under the plan for Government 
ownership should, be Americans.' In 
imposing this limitation,-: the commit- 
tee wag held to have Jtepf within its 
powers. r Rut in postponing .the opera- 
tion of the' Navy mail bill '.'for three 
years, instead" of two; after the wax 
ceases, it was decided in the House 
ti> have- gone beyond its .authority. 
Consequently, another ."conference! 1 , 
between the two Houses beeape ncoes- 

t?n March 3. however, it developed 
that 33 Sehatbri were ready to make 
speeches in order to prevent a, vote on 
a motion, for this r 

would occupy all the -wit of \ 
to the end of the Congress, at noon on 
March 4, and consequently there.waa 
no opportunity for a vote on the mc* 
don, it was announced that -the Ship* 
Purchase Bill would be urged.no fur- 
ther. - " ; 



Commercial Organization Topics in ;ll$|f 



Plans arc under way for Detroit to secure 3 iminicipallv ownctl convention 
hall— The Dntviur (Detroit), 

War price? of food centers emplmtie attention on iscw land and on farm- 
ing.— finrwr Coiiimerrio; (Denver), 

Commercial orjaniKtliuns of Ohio have arjreet] to cooperate iri spelling lire 
word "Oliio" in full.— The fineumittisn (Cincinnati). 

Success lias crowned the efforts of tile local Chamber in securing coopera- 
tion between Ihe city and country -which will make available a fine new road 
system.— Chamber of CdlJjpNerre Bulletin (Fort Worth). 



The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has adopted resolnn'fflasiit favo.r of. 
the establishment of a Stale A millllil l ti y Otr^ .^ M^^^ .; ^ ! ^ .?;..^,^ 

Tlie Commercial Clubtautly fulfill! its nSstlsm linen it ir«titaiH : i' mic£^^*-. 
winch can be called upon it any time to do Jticfi Ci^^i^^^Mt^KaiHlu' 
Cftian (Kansas City* Ms). " ' - ,, ' J ':.I '■^Vi 4; ". : ^ , 

It may be taken for granted .that;, almost wiutoutlejcetption, there.:.wlll beC'.vL. 
found "in the United States a manufacturer of the foods desiretL^^riinftfenetf' '<*',■ 
SScgcvn, (Providence); V ■ l-.i-.y^:: ]':'"X: 



The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce 'have granted reciprocal relations for the use of their rooms and 
membership privileges to the Erie Board of Commerce.— fioord of Commerce 
Bulletin (Erie, Pa.). 

The Ministry nf Agriculture and Commerce at Peking has selected thirty- 
seven persons ns Chinese business men's delates to the Panama Exposition at 
San Francisco." The delegates expect to leave Shanghai sometime next month.— 
Current sttfeirs (Boston), 

Three weeks ago seven carloads of cavalry horses were shipped from the 
i to Switzerland, bought for the government of the Swiss 
/ their remount officer, ?' 
Ccm ittttce { CltiCJlfJQ ) ■ 



The exlcnt of the mining development In the Juneau district, i 
ises a great future for that a«t$b& The Alaslin Bureau is . 
is beginning ibis month the operation of the first unit of its big r 
which is to be one of the largest in the worU.—Ncw Saitic Chamber of Cam- 
rterec Rreonl f Seattle >. 





cd that 1 
mining i 



The Mtmfcifwt League oi Seattle has asked the Detroit Board's eoopcmlirin 
in i nutter (hat should prove a great benefit to both parties. "Whenever you 
know of a twin who is coming to Scuttle*" say they, "who has a message worth 
hairing, let us know in if mo to arrange a Speaking engagement far him* W c 
will reciprocal the favor when wc tnowf Df such a. person phnning to visit your 
city." If this plan Of CoOJttntion could he carried out wkh every large ttypaw 
tjf corLLLTicrce in the caicntrv. it wcmW provitfc an interchange of ideaa that ought 
to prove very instructive iUnd iritCfC^ting to mcmbcr<; of the various bob rd&.»— Th c 
Detralicr (Detroit). 



. The Ported Cbaiober is cobperatiog ui:tht plfris> u 
port, the idea being ta divert somt of the tnik'^tt:difa. n 
Vong to Manila, thus havins an American, free ^rt^r«o* : * 

l y h 

Where before ttien; had btea few BticJi ^theririgi, 
of the Ctmirtntion Bu ra u, So convotfaiii werchdd ' 
organiations met here, while & ™ 
interstate gathering* were attracted— £rtw Wirt. 

How many of ytmr fellow ineninei-e of the Ch.-Ln.bcr t'o ^ou. k?.^w? .' 
One of the pUrjwsti of holding the weekly Ffirf^ lEiricfcHjn hi<^tliig*-of the 
Chamber at, the Commertifll quh fa to promote KqtuttBti^ 
bers^-CA4Jw5«- of Camtntrtt Actipitisj tSaa:^rHid(W)^>-:/. 4 

Under the direction of the Eaat Dayton Pro^ertrfe 
lecture on the Pinamt-Pacifc: EaroilticB ii to^ t fti ^Ap i 
will go to furnish work for uneenployed men, cutrJbg^iq^ 
taut lots.. This ie a practical way of ■ i^pv^ttte; ^ 
Greater Dayton As$ociatioo membera ihot 
Bulletin (Dayton), , ■ " v^; ■> 

This is no time for baeleu leglilatrve jnnltcii; no good wSli.be aecmiplishcd 
by providing a replica at San Frandsco of the Colonial blinding Rhode Island 
(Columbia Expcnrtko, and whkh *-U repeated su toe Atlanta and 
ft 11 a time for inleHigent action* Wc arc out for buineu; for 
X Of an enduring character (hat will be beneficial to Rhode Intend and 
keep the wheels of industry turning it«dHy, We can get that business and 
hold it if the Providence Chamber of Commerce plan of providing t pavilion 
which can be comprehensively displsyed our products ia carried out, ai It 
ust and will be. — Providence Magasim (Providence). 




